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ASCD 


EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


The Executive Committee of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, is happy to announce the appointment 
of George W. Denemark as executive secretary of the Association to suc- 
ceed Arno A. Bellack. Mr. Denemark will assume his duties on June 1. 


Mr. Denemark comes to the Association directly from Boston Uni- 
versity, where he was assistant professor of education. While in New 
England, he worked actively with a number of community agencies on 
the development of programs in intercultural education and on leader- 
ship training for discussion group participation, both being areas of 
special interest to him. Mr. Denemark holds bachelor of arts and master 
of arts degrees from the University of Chicago, and a master of education 
degree from the University of Illinois. He has completed his doctoral 
studies, except for the dissertation, at the latter institution in the fields 
of curriculum and secondary education. He attended the public schools 
of Oak Park, Illinois. 


Before joining the staff of Boston University in 1950, he was instructo1 
in the College of Education at the University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
served as a curriculum consultant to several schools in the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program. He began his teaching career as a 
teacher of social studies in the Thornton Township High School in 
Harvey, Illinois. During World War II, Mr. Denemark served with the 
United States Navy for three years on active sea duty. He is married and 
is the father of two sons. 


Arno A. Bellack has ably served as executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion since 1949. Mr. Bellack will join the staff of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, where he will be associated with the Department of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching. The good wishes of the Association go with Mr. 
Bellack in his new work.—Maurice Ahrens, president, ASCD. 
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ASCD’s Role in Cooperatiwe 


Curriculum Research 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


This article reports the problems considered, conclusions reached, and 


actions taken at the 1951 Research Conference, Chicago, and at the 


research study groups and Research Board meetings of the 1952 con- 


vention, Boston. It also delineates the unparalleled opportunity now 


open in the area of cooperative curriculum research. William M. Alex- 


ander is professor of education, University of Miami, Florida. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 
MENTS in ASCD’s program this past 
year have given real impetus to coop- 
erative curriculum research. These two 
developments indicate wide interest by 
teacher-education institutions, school 
systems, and other groups concerned, in 
working together to seek solutions of 
curriculum problems through such re- 
search techniques as are appropriate. 
First, an ASCD Cooperative Curricu- 
lum Research Conference brought to- 
gether some 80 persons interested in 
curriculum research at a conference 
held on the Chicago campus of North- 
western University, Nov. 29, 30, and 
December 1, 1951. Second, one section 
(Section III) of the study groups at 
the 1952 ASCD Convention, Boston, 
was devoted to curriculum research and 
the work of this section was carefully 
organized in relation to ASCD’s Re- 
search Board. As chairman of that 
board, I am attempting in this article 
to present some of the thinking and 
conclusions of the Chicago conference 
and the Boston section which seem of 
importance to the total membership 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 
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Increasing Interest of ASCD in 
Research 


ASCD’s interest in research is not 
new. Our publications and committees 
have frequently given attention to re- 
search projects and findings. The Re- 
search Board and other groups from 
time to time have proposed additional 
activities relating to research. However, 
the Plans and Appraisal Committee in 
1950 reviewed these past activities, 
found them insufficient in view of the 
growing need for curriculum research, 
and recommended that several steps be 
taken to provide for greater emphasis 
in ASCD on cooperative curriculum 
research. 

Following an inquiry to determine 
interest in such an undertaking, the 
national ASCD Conference on Cooper- 
ative Curriculum Research was author- 
ized as a Research Board project for 
1951. Indicative of the interest in 
such research was the fact that the 
invitations to the conference were ac- 
cepted by approximately four of each 
five persons initially invited. In addi- 
tion to comprehensive action recom- 
mendations by the conference study 
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groups, a follow-up evaluation brought 
forth from the participants over 200 
recommendations of next steps in an 
ASCD-sponsored research program. 
There seemed to be unanimity regard- 
ing the need for further state, re- 
gional, and national conferences and 
other activities related to cooperative 
curriculum research. 

Section III (Curriculum Research) of 
the Boston convention included four 
study groups whose membership totaled 
more than 100. In addition to these 
study groups, several other sessions at 
Boston—the open meeting of the Re- 
search Board, meetings of certain 
regional groups, the general sessions 
on resolutions and actions, and some 
voluntary groups organized from the 
Chicago conference—gave major at- 
tention to the problems of cooperative 
curriculum research. The Research 
Board members’ were _ particularly 
pleased at the very large attendance 
and the hearty participation at the 
open meeting of the board. Also re- 
vealing the interest in research is the 
fact that 10 of the 47 resolutions pre- 
sented at the final business session dealt 
with research. In addition, 11 action 
recommendations were made to the 
Research Board by the study groups in 
Section III, and various recommenda- 
tions from other groups are probably 
yet to be received and considered by 





this board. 


Why Curriculum Research Merits 
Increased Attention 

Participation in these groups and 
later study of their reports indicate that 
certain major ideas of many educational 
workers have contributed to the in- 
creased interest. These ideas seem to be: 
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e That difficulties currently experi- 
enced in making curriculum improve- 
ment might be overcome by the guid- 
ance and support which could be given 
by a definite body of curriculum re- 
search findings. 

e That persons actively engaged in on- 
going programs of teaching and curric- 
ulum planning do not have time or 
resources to ferret out existing research 
and need the help of better-organized, 
more easily interpreted reports of cur- 
riculum research. 

e That curriculum research 
carried on in action (school) situations, 
must deal with day-by-day problems of 
teachers and other educational practi- 
tioners, and must give direct help to 
those seeking solutions to these prob- 
lems of curriculum and teaching. 

e That such programs of cooperative 
curriculum research as that organized 
by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have real 
promise and need to be developed 
through many centers to include much 
wider participation of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions and school systems. 

e That teachers and other persons en- 
gaged in curriculum experimentation 
and research throughout the country 
can receive help and encouragement by 
programs and 


must be 


mutual association in 
projects sponsored by ASCD and other 
prominent organizations. 

e That researches carried forward by 
individuals in connection with graduate 
study or for other purposes might take 
on more significance if planned in rela- 
tion to national or regional programs 
of cooperative curriculum research. 
e That larger budgets for support of 
curriculum research and experimenta- 
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tion might be secured through the en- 
couragement and support of educational 
organizations, conferences, and cooper- 
ative agreements. 

e That a greater degree of cooperation 
is needed on the part of the several 
national organizations already promo- 
ting educational research. 

Subsequent sections of this article 
will explore some of these ideas fur- 
ther by reference to reports of the 
Chicago conference and the Boston 
convention. 


ASCD’ers Want “Practical” Research 


Throughout the Chicago and Boston 
discussions, one heard the complaint 
that existing research is too theoretical, 
too fragmentary, too inconclusive— 
“not practical.” Although these criti- 
cisms are not necessarily accepted, the 
Research Board definitely believes that 
a stimulus must be given to research 
dealing with actual curriculum prob- 
lems in actual school situations. This 
in no way denies the need for contin- 
ued and increased emphasis on research 
that may not have immediate practical 
applications. 

Previous articles in Educational Lead- 
ership,’ as well as contributions to the 


1See Hollis L. Caswell, “Research in the 
Curriculum,” Educational Leadership, VII: 
438-445, April, 1950, and the following articles 
in the December, 1949 (VIII) issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership: Stephen M. Corey, “Cur- 
riculum Development Through Action Re- 
search,” p. 147-153; Laura Zirbes, “Gaps in 
Curriculum Research,” p. 187-192; George V. 
Guy, “Recent Developments in Curriculum 
Research—A_ Selected Bibliography,” p. 193- 
197. Also see related articles in the ‘Research 
Column” of Educational Leadership by the 
following authors in the issues listed: C. W. 
Hunnicutt, April 1949, p. 472-473, 476; J- 
Wayne Wrightstone, Jan. 1950, p. 250, 284; 
William D. Sheldon, Feb. 1950, p. 347-348: 
Hilda Taba, Mar. 1950, p. 423-425; Vincent J. 
Glennon, May 1950, p. 584-585, 586; William 
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present issue, have defined in some de- 
tail the nature of action research. Un- 
derlying the study group discussions 
in both Chicago and Boston seemed to 
be an acceptance of the general thesis 
of the authors cited that the practical 
research demanded is cooperative action 
research. This research, the discussions 
suggested, should have such characteris- 
tics as these: 

e The purpose should be to improve 
(curriculum) practice. 

e The problem to which a research is 
devoted should be one of importance 
that exists in an actual school (or 
school-community) situation. 

e The persons who regularly work in 
the situation should actively conduct 
the research, sometimes with advice 
from technical experts and other per- 
sons. 

e The purpose of a research should be 
to determine whether a particular prac- 
tice results in the consequences antici- 
pated (the hypothesis). 

e Evidence should be systematically 
secured and interpreted in order for 
generalizations to be reached regarding 
the success of a practice. 

e The organization, development, in- 
terpretation, and use of findings, of the 
research should be a joint undertaking 
of the group of persons who are actively 
interested in the problem and who 
associate themselves together for its 
solution. 

The general concern of the study 
groups at Chicago and Boston for “‘prac- 
tical” research on “practical” problems 
is illustrated by a partial list of areas 
for research reported by one of the 


M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor, Oct. 1950, 
p- 53-55; John B. Bouchard, Oct. 1951, p. 53- 
54; William H. Bristow, Jan. 1952, p. 251-253. 
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Chicago groups. In answering the ques- 
tion, “What kinds of cooperative re- 
search are desirable to facilitate the 
process of identifying and meeting the 
needs of elementary and adolescent 
pupils at the local levels?” the group 
proposed the following questions as sug- 
gesting hypotheses worthy of coopera- 
tive investigation: 


(a) How can we assemble evidence as to 
the worth and validity of an approach 
to curriculum design which recognizes 
needs of children as one integral factor 
in curriculum construction? 
(b) How can a teacher determine pupil 
needs? 
What are effective procedures for 
teachers and pupils to use in the 
cooperative study of needs? 
How can we make available to teach- 
ers, in a meaningful form, materials, 
techniques and findings from areas 
such as sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, and economics? 
What aids are needed for studying 
children and how may these be de- 
veloped? 
How can we help teachers develop 
skill in using these aids? 
(c) How can teachers use information 
concerning pupil needs as a basis for 
developing classroom experiences? 
How can teachers provide effective 
experiences to help each individual 
with his needs and also provide for 
appropriate group needs? 
What techniques can help teachers 
know when they are making appro- 
priate progress in meeting unful- 
filled needs? 
What procedures can be used to help 
teachers discriminate in selecting 
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experiences for particular needs for 
particular children? 

What procedures are effective in 
helping teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren use evaluation as a continuous, 
cooperative process which is an inte- 
gral part of teaching? 


(d) How can a school staff (and/or 

system) work cooperatively on the study 

of pupil needs? 
What techniques can be developed 
to enable all teachers working with 
a child (or group) to have the benefit 
of all existing information concern- 
ing his status, problems and progress? 
What procedures can be developed 
to provide for effective continuity of 
experiences as the individual pro- 
gresses from year to year? 


What types of mutual assistance in 
understanding children can be pro- 
vided by teachers within a school 
or system? 
(e) What are the most effective tech- 
niques for integrating home, school and 
community efforts in identifying and 
meeting pupil needs? 


(f) What experiences should be pro- 
vided by teacher-education institutions 
to help teachers at the pre-service level 
develop an understanding of, and skill 
in, identifying and meeting needs of 
pupils? 

Discussion in these conferences of the 
foregoing and similar areas was con- 
sistently aimed at problems of class- 
room teaching. Hence many of the final 
recommendations of both conferences 
dealt with ways and means of assisting 
the participation of classroom teachers 
in cooperative action research and of 
enlisting the aid of teacher-researchers 
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in a wide variety of research projects 
designed to solve problems of classroom 
teaching and = curriculum — planning. 
This participation at the classroom 
level, it seemed to be agreed, is the 
essential and perhaps now lacking ele- 


ment of “practical” research. 


ASCD Can Facilitate Cooperation in 
Research 


A considerable number of the recom- 
mendations of the Chicago conference 
and the Boston convention groups 
would give ASCD the role of stimula- 
ting and coordinating cooperative cur- 
riculum research. Thus such recom- 
mendations as the following are under 
consideration or have already received 
action by the Research Board, the Exec- 
utive Committee, or such other group 
as concerned: 

e Help organize state and regional 
conferences dealing with cooperative 
curriculum research (a few such confer- 
ences are already planned). 

e Repeat a conference like the Chicago 
conference next year and plan it so as 
to give maximum opportunity for shar- 
ing and planning of cooperative re- 
search projects (the Research Board is 
now initiating plans for another confer- 
ence to be held in the fall of 1952). 

e Provide central ASCD staff services 
to assist state, regional, other 
ASCD groups in organizing cooperative 
research programs (the Executive Com- 
mittee expects to provide some such 
the summer, 


and 


services beginning in 
1952). 

e Cooperate with other national organ- 
izations interested in curriculum re- 
search (representatives of several such 
organizations attended the Chicago con- 


ference, additional representatives will 
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be invited to the 1952 Research Confer- 
ence, and recommendations regarding 
specific types of cooperative action with 
individual organizations are now under 
consideration). 

e Provide for the participation of more 
classroom teachers, other educational 
workers, and laymen in cooperative re- 
search undertakings (although the or- 
ganization of cooperative research 
projects is primarily a local problem, 
participation in ASCD’s program is 
open to all persons interested in educa- 
tional improvement). 

e Prepare for graduate schools lists of 
needed areas for investigation which 
might be consulted by individual re- 
search students or groups of students 
interested in undertaking studies rela- 
ting to curriculum problems of wide- 
spread concern (preliminary lists are al- 
ready available). 

In general, the point of view of the 
study groups and of the Research Board 
is that national ASCD can only help in 
bringing about cooperative research. 
The primary responsibility for organiz- 
that of 

school 


ing cooperative projects is 

teacher-education institutions, 
systems, state education agencies, local 
professional organizations, and state and 
regional ASCD groups. The national 
office and the Research Board can pro- 
vide help only through organizing con- 
ferences and committees and servicing 
local groups as staff and funds permit. 


ASCD Can Aid Communication of 
Research Techniques and Findings 


Many recommendations from both 
Chicago and Boston proposed types of 
publications and other means of com- 
munication to aid in promoting re- 
search activities locally. For example, 
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such publications as the following were 


recommended: 


e A handbook on action research. 

* Reports of research studies in pop- 
ular style. 

e More articles in Educational Leader- 
ship reporting stimulating types of cur- 
rent classroom research. 

e Series of pamphlets on “what re- 
search says” about various curriculum 
and teaching problems. 

e Pamphlets dealing with frontier cur- 
riculum planning, particularly coopera- 
tive curriculum research. 

e Lists, issued periodically, of curricu- 
lum research projects under way. 

One of the major services ASCD can 
render in the field of research is that of 
publications. Hence these suggestions 
will undoubtedly receive careful consid- 
eration by the groups to which directed. 
At the same time, there is a feeling not 
to be overlooked that publications have 
not sufficed to communicate research 
findings in the past and will not suffice 
in the future. Local study groups, co- 
operative organizations of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions and school systems, 
state and regional research conferences, 
and other devices for face-to-face com- 
munication may be prerequisite to eflec- 
tive use of publications. ‘Therefore, 
planning of ways and means of better 
communication regarding _ research 
should be a function, it is believed, of 
all groups concerned with the research 
problem and not just an assignment to 
ASCD’s Research Board and Publica- 
tions Committee. 

ASCD Can Encourage and Aid 
Teacher-Researchers 
One of the heartening points of em- 


phasis in the Chicago and Boston dis- 
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cussions was that concerning the need 
for recognition and help to the large 
number of teachers and other educa- 
tional workers carrying on classroom 
research and experimentation. As 
stated over and over again, these are 
the persons on whom we must count 
and to whom we must extend a helping 
hand if curriculum research activities 
are significantly expanded. According 
to reports made at these conferences, 
there are teachers and others 
carrying on research as described in 


many 


this article who do not think of their 
evidence-gathering activities as being 
research. Yet their studies, shared with 
others and perhaps refined by coopera- 
tive planning, might be of real signifi- 
cance in curriculum improvement. 

To give such teachers and others 
recognition and help and to make their 
research and experimentation of wider 
utility, such suggestions as these have 
been made: 


e Invite wider participation of teacher- 
researchers in ASCD membership, in 
conference programs, and in publica- 
tions and other projects. 
e Maintain inventories of significant 
classroom research under way. 
e Encourage total school experimenta- 
tion and the affiliation of schools en- 
gaged in experimentation for purposes 
of mutual exchange of ideas. 
e Emphasize classroom research proj- 
ects in all publications dealing with 
research. 
e Encourage studies of provisions for 
teacher participation in research. 
Role of ASCD in Cooperative 
Curriculum Research 

It has been difficult to report faith- 
fully in a single brief article the prob- 
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lems considered, conclusions reached, 
and actions taken at the 1951 Research 
Conference, Chicago, and at the re- 
search study groups and Research Board 
meetings of the 
Boston. Rather than violate these con- 
furthe 


1952 convention, 


ference deliberations by sum- 
marizing, I would like to make certain 
concluding observations based on parti- 
cipation in all these discussions: 


e The need for ASCD leadership in 
promoting more adequate curriculum 
research and better communication ol 
research techniques and_ findings, is 
widely recognized. 

e ASCD as a national organization can- 
not carry on research, but can help the 
research effort greatly by promoting 
and servicing conferences on research, 
by developing publications. and other 
means of communication dealing with 
research techniques and findings, and 
by providing recognition and help to 
teachers and others carrying on re- 
search. 

e Real progress in the expansion of 
curriculum research activities will have 
to come through the initiative of ASCD 


members in school systems, teacher-edu- 
cation institutions, and other situations, 
in developing cooperative arrangements 
for carrying on curriculum problem- 
solving activities. 

e Tomake possible these arrangements, 
ASCD members will need to be adamant 
in demanding budgetary provisions for 
research in their local situations and 
exceedingly resourceful in exhibiting a 
research attitude and procedure in their 
curriculum planning activities. 

e The national ASCD staff, the Re- 
search Board, and any other group at 
the national level can be of help in the 
research effort only as locally developed 
plans and interests produce specific re- 
quests and recommendations regarding 
conferences, publications, committee 
projects, and national program plans. 
e The highly encouraging development 
of interest in research among ASCD’ers 
in the past two years strongly indicates 
that the membership and organization 
as a whole will push forward these 
research interests rapidly and effectively 
—such an effort promises to be one of 
the most significant developments in 
American education of this period. 
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Educational Research and the 
Solution of Practical Problems 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


What is the relationship between the practical decisions made every day 
by school people and the more careful methodology dignified by the 
name, “research”? This question is analyzed by Stephen M. Corey, ex- 


ecutive officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


A GREAT DEAL of educational re- 
search is conducted by investigators 
who feel no personal responsibility for 
the application of their findings to the 
solution of practical problems. Someone 
becomes intrigued with an hypothesis 
which may or may not have impor- 
tant theoretical implications. He pro- 
ceeds to test the hypothesis, generalize 
from his data, and publish a report. 
The assumption is that the people who 
are faced daily with practical educa- 
tional problems will study the results of 
this research and, as a consequence, 
make better decisions. 

Because this has been the common 
point of view regarding the use of 
educational research, people who must 
constantly deal with practical problems 
have themselves not been disposed to 
use a research approach to the solu- 
tion of their problems. They tend to 
think of educational research as the 
business of experts and hence beyond 
their talents. They consider themselves 
as qualified to consume research, but 
not to engage in it. 

This article attempts to show the 
relationship between the way many of 
us school people go about making prac- 
tical decisions and the more careful 
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methodology dignified by the name 
“research.” The term is usually reserved 
to describe only those attempts at prob- 
lem solving or hypothesis testing which 
result in findings in which great confi- 
dence can be placed. The point will be 
made later in this article that there is 
only a relative difference between this 
“research” and the methodology we 
usually employ to cope with our day by 
day instructional or administrative 
problems. In other words, our casual 
and subjective methods of making prac- 
tical decisions differ from “research” 
in degree of precision and eventually 
in the degree of confidence we can have 
in the actions we take. Any practicing 
educator or group of educators can pro- 
gress, by degrees, from their customary 
method of problem solving which 
eventuates in actions in which relatively 
little confidence should be placed, to a 
methodology resulting in actions in 
which a higher degree of confidence can 
be placed. The assumption is that we 
all want greater confidence in the conse- 
quences of our decisions. 


FACULTY MEMBERS CONDUCT 
‘A CASUAL INQUIRY 


Let’s sit in for a moment on a 
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meeting of seven members of a high 

school social science department. ‘Vhey 

are together for the first time at the 
beginning of the year, and the conver- 
sation goes something like this: 

I think we ought to do some- 
thing about the fact that pupils in 
this high school lack dependability. 
There were four members of my 
American History class last year who 
cheated on the final examination. 

——: I agree. They don’t have their 
assignments in on time either. When 





the assignments do come in, they are 
sloppy and irresponsible. Half of 
them lie when they give reasons for 
absence or handing papers in late. 

Yes, and you should see some 
of the notes I picked up last spring 
that my pupils were writing to one 
another. A lot of them were just 





filthy. 
The conversation went on in this 
vein for some time. Three or four 


members of the department were res- 
ponsible for most of the talk. There 
seemed to be general agreement that the 
boys and girls were lacking in depend- 
ability and in other character traits 
that the members of the department 
felt were important. 

Let’s pick up the conversation again. 
I’m sure that if we gave more 
emphasis in American History to the 
biography of great Americans who 
were honest and dependable and 
these boys and _ girls 


trustworthy, 
would see how important these traits 
are. 

I think so too. Take Lincoln, 
for example. If we could show how 
dependable Lincoln was, and the 
price he paid to be honest—like the 
time he walked a long distance to 
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correct a mistake he had made in 


the store—these kids would learn 


some good lessons. 
We ought to emphasize other 
biographies too. ‘Take Washington. 

He was known for telling the truth. 

If we were to emphasize the biog- 

raphy of great Americans and the 

children were to see how important 
these good character traits are, they 
would act differently. 

These comments—and there were 
more like them—implied that several 
members of the department were will- 
ing to hypothesize that if there were 
more emphasis on the teaching of biog- 
raphy in American History, the boys 
and girls would improve their char- 
acters. Of course, no one used the word 
“hypothesize.” 





The conversation went on: 

—— | think we’re in agreement about 
this emphasis upon biography. Is 
there anything specific we can do 
about it? 

——: Well, let’s just put more stress on 
biography. Let’s see if we can find 
some biographical novels or use some 
motion pictures that will emphasize 
the dependability and honesty of 
great Americans. 

——: I think Ill try that. Every chance 
I get I'll talk about some of the in- 
timate biographical episodes in the 
lives of Washington or Jefferson or 
Lincoln or Theodore Roosevelt or 
Woodrow Wilson to try to make the 
importance of dependability 
honesty more vital. 


and 


——: Let’s be sure to spend some time 
next spring taking a look at what 
we've done to see whether or not this 
emphasis on biography has had any 
effect. 
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These final remarks represented the 
conclusions the members of this de- 
partment reached regarding a test of 
their “hypothesis” that emphasis upon 
the biography of famous Americans 
would improve the character of the 
boys and girls. Someone suggested that 
another look be taken at the situation 
in the spring to see what the conse- 
quences of this emphasis might be. 

Let’s assume that 
stressed by the teachers in various de- 


biography was 
erees throughout a year, and now there 
is a final departmental meeting. In this 
meeting many things have been taken 
care of, such as the quality of the ex- 
aminations used and the distribution of 
grades, and then someone says: 

——: We've talked several times this 
year about our emphasis upon the 
biographical method. Does any one 
have any opinion as to whether or 
not this has had an effect upon the 
dependability or honesty of the boys 
and girls? 

——: I’m not sure, but a lot of them 
did seem to be interested whenever 
attention was paid to biography. 

——: I don’t know whether it has made 
any difference or not. My pupils 
seemed interested, too, but I didn’t 
notice any difference really in their 
dependability when it came to hand- 
ing in papers or to preparation for 
examinations. 

This 
while, and there seemed to be agree- 
that the method had worked 
fairly well. The conversation 
summed up by the chairman of the de- 


conversation went on for a 


ment 
was 


partment: 

Well, let’s try it again. I think 
there’s everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. Maybe we can get the 
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librarian to buy more good historical 
novels that emphasize the fine char- 
acteristics of outstanding Americans. 


ANALYSIS OF THE INQUIRY 


These discussions by the members of 
this social science department are illus- 
trative of the way many educational 
decisions are made and actions taken. 
In the course of what they did these 
teachers paid at least some attention to 
all of the questions that must be con- 
sidered if the problem solving is to be 
dignified by the name “research.” The 
quality of their consideration of these 
questions, however, was of a subjective, 
impressionistic, non-evidential nature, 


as we will try to show. 


Definition of the Problem 

No specific problem was identified. 
Members of the faculty talked about a 
big problem area. They were worried 
because the boys and girls did not come 
up to standards that the teachers ex- 
pected in connection with dependabil- 
ity, conscientiousness, honesty, or gen- 
eral moral behavior. There was no at- 
tempt to delimit this broad problem 
area. Many subjective impressions were 
expressed about cheating and similar 
matters, but no one suggested that facts 
be procured to see how much cheating 
took place and under what circum- 
stances. Nobody seemed to be interested 
in establishing a bench mark that 
would make it possible to find out 
whether or not improvement in char- 
acter occurred as a result of emphasis 
upon the biographical method. 


Hypothesizing 
The word “hypothesizing” is being 


used to describe a prediction that if 
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something is done certain consequences 
would follow. In this case, the “some- 
thing to be done” involved giving more 
emphasis to the biographical method. 
The predicted consequences were gen- 
eral improvement in the character and 
dependability and honesty of the boys 
and girls. The hypothesis was in a 
vague and general form. No considera- 
tion was given to alternative actions 
that might represent even better ways 
of improving character. No one seemed 
to be familiar with attempts that had 
elsewhere to teach social 


been made 


studies so as to improve character. 


Design of the Test 


You will recall that somebody said, 
“Well, let’s put more emphasis upon 
biographies this year.” This in a sense 
was the group’s conception of an “ex- 
perimental design” to test its hypothesis. 
It was a casual, unrigorous, offhand sort 
of design. There was little discussion of 
what the various teachers meant by “em- 
phasis upon the biographical method,” 
or the amount of emphasis that each 
would give to this method or the vari- 
ous ways in which emphasis upon the 
biographical method might be effected. 
There was no attempt to control this 
treatment in 
lecturing or 


respect to reading or 
looking at motion pic- 
tures. There was no agreement on the 


biographies that would be used. 
Evidence 


At the autumn meeting, when the 
decision was reached to emphasize the 
biographical method, someone said, 
“Let’s be sure to take another look at 
this matter next spring to see what has 
happened.” This statement implied a 


low degree of awareness of the im- 
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portance of objective evidence if the 
consequences of an experiment are to 
be examined to find out whether or not 
the taken led to the 
quences anticipated. No one suggested 
that any methods be employed to find 


actions conse- 


out rather objectively whether or not 
honesty or dependability or general 
morality had been changed. Depend- 
ence was placed entirely upon casual 
recollection and subjective opinion. 


Generalizing 


At the spring meeting a few minutes 
were devoted to taking a backward look 
at what had been done, and what the 
consequences seemed to be. Some teach- 
ers had one opinion, and some teachers 
another. There seemed to be agreement 
that the plan had worked rather well. 
This generalization led to the decision 
that, with a few modifications, the same 
emphasis on biographies should be 
tried again next year. 

The these social 
studies teachers employed as they went 
about coping with a problem that con- 


“methodology” 


cerned most of them was not unique. 
They did what most operating groups 
of teachers or other kinds of school peo- 
ple do when they attack practical, con- 
crete problems. 


A More SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 
TO A PROBLEM AREA 


To provide some contrast, let’s take 
a look at another group of high school 
social science teachers who were faced 
with a similar problem.! They, however, 
went about tackling it in a way that was 

1 See: Banks, Tressa, Farley, Edgar S., Powers, 
Oscar, Vandermeer, Floyd, Waldorf, Robert, 
and Corey, Stephen M. “We Tested Some Be- 
liefs about the Biographical Method,” The 
School Review, March, 1951, p. 157-163. 
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more sophisticated in respect to re- 
search methodology. 


The Problem 


These teachers, too, were concerned 
in general with the character of their 
pupils. There was quite a bit of talk 
about dishonesty and lack of dependa- 
bility, and about other aspects of mo- 
rality. 

Several members of the group, 
however, realized that they were talk- 
ing about a problem area and not a 
problem sufficiently specific to do some- 
thing about. After a great deal of dis- 
cussion, they agreed to use, as a criterion 
of character, peer judgments within the 
various class groups. The traits they 
would concentrate on would be de- 
termination, honesty, stick-to-itiveness, 
leadership, and hard work. These char- 
acteristics were mentioned most fre- 
quently by pupils when they listed the 
outstandingly desirable characteristics 
of those Americans who, they believed, 
had made significant contributions to 
the history of their country. 

This “definition” still left the prob- 
lem a broad one. Some additional pre- 
cision resulted when the group decided 
to find out something about the pres- 
ent status of the “character” situation 
by getting sociometric judgments from 
the youngsters which would establish a 
“reputation” bench mark. 

This group’s attempts to get some evi- 
dence about its problem and to define 
it somewhat more precisely is in con- 
siderable contrast to what was done by 
the first group of social studies teachers. 
This second group took several steps in 
the direction of the kind of method- 
ology which characterizes educational 
“research.” 
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Hypothesizing 

These teachers, too, were more rig- 
orous in their hypothesizing. Without 
going into any detail as to the deriva- 
tion of their predictions regarding the 
consequences of a “biographical” em- 
phasis, these three hypotheses were 
agreed upon: 

e A substantial, positive relationship 
will exist between scores measuring in- 
formation pupils have learned about 
famous Americans and the extent to 
which these same persons are admired. 
e The degree of admiration for famous 
American historical personages will be 
appreciably increased as a consequence 
of one semester of instruction in Amer- 
ican history. 

e A measurable degree of relationship 
will exist between the degree to which 
these historical persons are admired and 
the reputation the pupils have among 
their peers for behaving in a manner 
consistent with the traits explaining 
this admiration. 

Again these “hypotheses” leave much 
to be desired if scrutinized from the 
point of view of the professional edu- 
cational researcher. They do, however, 
represent substantial improvement over 
the casual and careless and unimagina- 
tive hypothesizing of the first group of 
social studies teachers. 


Design 


These teachers talked for quite a 
while about the best way for them to 
test their hunch that emphasis upon 
the biography of famous Americans 
would have a beneficial effect upon the 
character—as defined—of their pupils. 
In general the design they agreed upon 
involved, first, trying to find out how 
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much boys and girls knew about fa- 
mous Americans, the extent to which 
these Americans were admired, and the 
reputations of the youngsters, at the be- 
ginning of the year. They then agreed 
to introduce to all American history 
classes certain readings that stressed the 
character of famous Americans. They 
also selected a limited number of mo- 
tion pictures that all boys and girls 
would see. Each member of the staff 
agreed, too, to incorporate in his teach- 
ing, and whenever he could, episodes 
and incidents from the lives of famous 
Americans. The plan then was to re- 
peat the sociometric, information and 
“admiration” tests at the end of the 
year and compare “before and after” 
scores. This would enable the teachers 
to find out how much the boys and girls 
had learned, the extent to which their 
admiration for famous Americans had 
changed, and the extent to which their 
reputation among their peers for the 
traits agreed upon had been affected. 

Again this design was far from pre- 
cise. There was no real agreement 
among the teachers regarding the time 
that would be spent emphasizing biog- 
raphy or the teaching methodology that 
would be employed. No attempts were 
made to get evidence on a control 
group. But, be these limitations as evi- 
dent as they may be, the difference be- 
tween this design and the design of the 
first group of social studies teachers 
represents substantial movement from 
subjective, casual, non-scientific inquiry 
toward careful, thoughtful, and “re- 
search” methodology. 


Evidence 


One major indication of the metho- 
dological sophistication of the second 
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group of social studies teachers was 
their attempt, all along the line, to get 
evidence—to get facts. First, they pro- 
cured some rather reliable and objective 
evidence as to the status of the boys 
and girls in respect to a number of 
factors at the beginning of the year. 
These attempts at evidence collecting 
were repeated again in June. There was 
much less dependence upon casual, sub- 
jective recall. It is true that the instru- 
ments used to get evidence were of 
limited reliability. Apart from consid- 
ering the “face” validity of these instru- 
ments, little was done to determine the 
extent to which they really measured 
what the teachers wanted to measure. 
But even with these limitations, the 
realization that facts were essential to 
the definition and solution of their 
problem was a long step forward. 


Generalizing 


At a final departmental meeting at 
the end of the year, when the data 
were in, these teachers took a look at 
them. They got help from someone who 
understood statistics and could counsel 
them in the interpretations. They 
reached these conclusions: 


e The possession by our pupils of in- 
formation about historical characters 
has little relationship to their admira- 
tion of these characters. 

e One semester of our instruction in 
American History with emphasis on bi- 
ographies does not measurably increase 
the extent to which boys and girls ad- 
mire famous Americans. 

e There is no relationship between the 
extent to which our boys and girls ad- 
mire famous Americans and the repu- 
tations they have among their peers in 
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respect to the traits that explain their 
admirations. 

These conclusions were rather devas- 
tating. Admittedly they were based 
upon measuring instruments and a de- 
sign that left much to be desired. But, 
as these teachers said, these conclusions 
were based upon better evidence and a 
better design than had previously been 
available to them. Consequently, con- 
siderable confidence was placed in the 
conclusions. 


RESEARCH Is NOT AN ABSOLUTE 


Now let’s get back to the major argu- 
ment of this article. Educational re- 
search or research of any sort is not an 
absolute. The research quality of an 
investigation is relative. Excellent re- 
search involves a method of inquiry 
that warrants a high degree of confi- 
dence in the results of the investigation. 
As research departs in quality from 
that which warrants high confidence in 
results it can depart along any one or 
more dimensions. These dimensions are 
all inter-related, but problem solving at 
any level of methodological sophistica- 
tion involves problem definition, hy- 
pothesizing, a design to test the hy- 
potheses, procuring of evidence, and 
generalizing from this evidence. If the 
quality of definition, hypothesizing, de- 


signing, evidence getting and generaliz- 
ing is high, the research is of excellent 
quality. This is another way of stating 
that its consequences justify a great 
deal of confidence. 

One difficulty with most of the writ- 
ing and talking about educational re- 
search is the implication that it does 
represent an “absolute” in methodology. 
The fact that all attempts at problem 
solving fall at various points on a con- 
tinuum ranging from casual, impres- 
sionistic, and untested inquiry to high 
quality research is rarely, if ever, em- 
phasized. This is regrettable because it 
has led teachers and other school peo- 
ple to value research, but at the same 
time to view it as having little bearing 
upon the methods they employ to solve 
their own problems. The fact is, of 
course, that confidence is warranted in 
the decisions made by teachers and 
other school people in the degree to 
which these decisions are based on 
problem solving methods that are 
closely analogous to those used by the 
professional educational investigator, 
and no one has a corner on _ these 
methods. They can best be learned by 
practicing them. To refrain from try- 
ing because of lack of skill precludes 
improvement, and improvement is what 
counts. 
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Our Research Responsibilttres 


LAURA ZIRBES 


This article maintains that the greatest need of our association, and of 


education in general, is “for voluntary participation in cooperative evalu- 


ation of some significant phase of school practice in an undefensive, 


honest quest for improvement.” Laura Zirbes is professor of education, 


Ohio State University, Columbus, and is also author of “Teachers for 


Today’s Schools,” a pamphlet published by ASCD. 


OURS IS A DYNAMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, committed to concern for cur- 
riculum development and the improve- 
ment of teaching and learning. ‘These 
commitments and concerns have vital- 
ized our study, discussion and action as 
well as our publications. They have 
given us a corporate sense of responsi- 
bility and leadership which calls for 
vision, sound judgment and strategic 
timing in the projection of values into 
plans and programs of organizational 
action. Our current emphasis must 
therefore be concerned with _profes- 
sional needs that have significant and 
timely bearings on curriculum develop- 
ment and educational advance. We 
must survey the social and educational 
scene to discern the conditions that call 
for forward adjustments in our plan- 
ning and in the cooperative participa- 
tion of our far-flung membership. 

We cannot fail to note that reaction- 
ary criticism is retarding educational 
advance and obstructing curriculum de- 
velopment. Divisive strains and ten- 
sions within the profession seem to play 
into the hands of public criticism. So- 
cial change and educational change 
seem to be so threatening to those who 
are already insecure that they resist and 
oppose forward adjustment in favor of 
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tradition or the status quo. Organized 
reactionaries threaten democratic in- 
stitutions under cover of the communist 
threat using the smear tactics and prop- 
aganda devices of totalitarianism to 
undermine professional leadership and 
cast suspicion on teachers. Misrepre- 
sentation of educational ideas and po- 
sitions confuses the public judgment 
and interferes with communication and 
understanding. Young people are di- 
verted from the choice of teaching as a 
profession by the low regard in which 
it is held by those who air their preju- 
dices and voice their opinions in the 
public press. Educational advances long 
overdue are blocked by the teacher 
shortage and inadequate school funds 
at the very time that population trends 
call for expanded school programs and 
facilities. Ihe educational lag widens 
as social change and advancing fron- 
tiers in the basic social sciences make 
tradition more and more unreliable as 
a guide to rising generations and to 
those who are professionally responsible 
for public education. 


NEED TO CLARIFY CONCEPTIONS 


Under these conditions the disposi- 
tion to oversimplify, distort and ex- 
aggerate differences which characterize 
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divergent points of view or points on 
the way to better schools is dangerous 
and obstructive even when it is used 
without intent to obstruct. Instead of 
clarifying conceptions and contributing 
to mutual understanding it obscures or 
refutes the significant differences and 
trends by either-or assumptions that do 
violence to truth in order to emphasize 
arbitrary categories. This sets up and 
builds up divisive tensions based on a 
misrepresentation of reality. Those who 
are already troubled by change which 
they do not understand quite naturally 
assume that the proposition is a state- 
ment of fact and that proposed changes 
are even more extreme and alarming 
than they had realized. They are thus 
inclined to align themselves in en- 
trenched positions against change and 
against those who advocate it. The dy- 
namics of pro and con blocs works to 
make partisans of others and to arouse 
antagonisms which lead to hostile dis- 
ruptive movements with unhappy con- 
sequences of long duration regardless 
of which side “wins.” 


AN ILLUSTRATION: PLANNED 
OR UNPLANNED CURRICULUM? 


A curriculum discussion which begins 
with the proposition that there is an 
issue between the planned curriculum 
and the unplanned may be used to il- 
lustrate this point and to indicate why 
and how a scientific, more analytical 
study of differences and a clarifying ap- 
proach through research are so urgent 
in a period of change, criticism and con- 
troversy. 

e The preplanned curriculum of 
earlier days was found to be too fixed 


and inflexible in the light of changing 
conditions. Furthermore, it sanctioned 
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arbitrary standards and conformity 
whereas differences in situations, classes, 
individual abilities and needs made 
conformity and fixed expectations un- 
desirable. Furthermore it was based on 
subject matter logic and projected when 
so little was known about learning, be- 
havior, development and adjustment 
that teacher training emphasized em- 
pirical methods and developed these 
into “directions to teachers.” Super- 
vision was concerned with the submis- 
sive adherence of teachers to prescrip- 
tive directions and requirements in 
courses of study and assignments. With 
increasing insight into learning and de- 
velopment, and with the improvement 
of teacher education old texts and 
courses of study based on them became 
anachronistic and were supplanted by 
materials which left room for teacher- 
planning in terms of developmental 
needs. 


e Meanwhile insight into behavior in- 
dicated that pupil participation in 
planning was not only conducive to 
more purposeful learning but consistent 
with democratic values and essential to 
the development of responsible choices. 
Since life in a free society calls for 
competence in making choices and 
plans, and also for cooperative plan- 
ning in terms of concern for the com- 
mon good, this aspect of education for 
self direction and citizenship made 
guided experiences in planning essen- 
tial and made the regimentation and 
autocratic direction of teachers and 
children anachronistic. While those 
who confused democratic procedures 
with laissez-faire assumed that this was 
synonymous with letting children do 
as they pleased, and those who were in- 
clined to mistrust freedom assumed that 
stern repressive discipline was prefer- 
able, increasing evidence to the contrary 
became available with cumulative data 
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on mental hygiene and the socialization 
of children. 

e Meanwhile there were also develop- 
mental studies and experiments which 
indicated that the logical assumptions 
of subject matter specialists regarding 
the sequences and _ systematic ap- 
proaches of pre-organized instruction 
were all too often based on a specialist’s 
adult analysis that had little reference 
to meaningfulness for children, and 
that they were quite often at odds with 
psychological, developmental planning 
and guidance. Studies of remedial cases 
indicated how learning was blocked by 
the oversimplifications and formalities 
of highly systematic piecemeal ap- 
proaches, in which meaning and use 
were subordinated while rote learning 
and mechanical skills were given pri- 
ority. Functional approaches in which 
this order was reversed were pursued ex- 
perimentally, and long term compari- 
sions in various fields indicated that 
direct firsthand experience and early 
reference to concrete uses and life con- 
texts made practice and insight into 
relationships and processes more mean- 
ingful. 


e As a direct consequence the need for 
fixed subject matter sequences was chal- 
lenged, and teachers were freer to plan 
in terms of functional approaches 
through direct experience in an ex- 
panding social environment. While this 
was criticized and condemned as “inci- 
dental learning” or “lack of plan,” it 
was actually more functional, more de- 
velopmental, and more flexible situa- 
tional planning with provision for pu- 
pil participation and guidance toward 
self direction and social responsibility. 
e It takes more professional insight and 
judgment to teach and guide in terms 
of such flexible cooperative planning 
than it does to follow a fixed text, plan 
or blueprint. Furthermore, children 
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who are to be developed as citizens of a 
free dynamic society should not be ma- 
nipulated through a fixed, blueprinted 
pre-planned curriculum. The forward 
adjustments of planning in American 
schools take account of the need for 
flexible adjustable personalities but 
also for responsible citizenship in a 
free society. These forward adjustments 
of curriculum and procedure can be 
evaluated. Such evaluations must pro- 
duce evidence of the values with which 
curriculum development is concerned. 
That is curriculum research. 

If it is assumed that the ability to use 
facts in relationship is more valuable 
than the rote memorization of facts, evi- 
dence needs to be sought to test, refute 
or validate that assumption. 

If it is assumed that functional learn- 
ing is more conducive to use and carry- 
over, evidence can be secured by re- 
search. 

If it is assumed that children can and 
should be learning to plan, effective 
curricular means can be developed and 
improved by evaluative research and 
the evidence can be made available to 
the profession and the public. 


Such matters cannot be settled by 
argument or controversy which assumes 
that the issue is a simple matter of 
planning or no planning. Nor can edu- 
cation be advanced by an either-or de- 
cision. Educational advances depend on 
clear evidence of the need for forward 
adjustments in education, and compe- 
tent leadership in the pursuit of values 
worth striving for. The evidence of 
such values validates curricular devel- 
opments. The process is cumulative 
and continuous because’ education 
should never stand still or assume that 
there is no room for improvement, nor 
that schools 
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should the assumption 








were better in “the good old days” go 
unchallenged by research. 


VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION IN 
A QUEST FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The preceding presentation is an un- 
controversial analytical consideration 
of a long term curriculum concern with 
planning, and a considered approach to 
research as a substitute for unconsid- 
ered curriculum change or controver- 
sial criticism. It is also a challenge to 
devotion to tradition and fixed ideas. 
Parents and citizens can set education 
back by their nostalgic insistence on the 
superiority of traditional practices. 
Without incentives to growth teachers 
can become so addicted to their rou- 
tines and habits that they feel threat- 
ened and insecure when forward ad- 
justments are proposed. Such feelings 
are conducive to professional stagnation 
and to serious mental hygiene difficul- 
ties if they persist. 

The surest safeguard against such 
maladjustments and their cumulative 
consequences is voluntary participa- 
tion in cooperative evalution of some 
significant practice 
in an undefensive, honest quest for 


phase of school 


improvement. The process can become 
so intrinsically satisfying and rewarding 
that it is continued and extended in 
ways that contribute positively to men- 
tal health 
effectiveness. 
Cooperative research needs to be pro- 
jected in terms of a long-term program 
which puts first things first and moves 
education forward. It is an urgent re- 


and general professional 


sponsibility in times like ours when 
irresponsible criticism uses the. strat- 


egies of totalitarianism in a cold war 
on educational advance. 

What are the first things that need 
to come first? Sound criticism and true 
leadership are needed to discover and 
analyze the issues on 
which the profession is divided. A prob- 


tensions and 
lem inventory will indicate what these 
are and give some basis for the projec- 
tion of a program of research, but there 
are also other bases for priority and 
long-term planning. 

Social change and advances in the 
basic social sciences call for a thorough- 
going, creative type of research in 
which the findings provide the basis 
for a reorientation and redesign of cur- 
ricula and experimentation in the im- 
plications for practice. Such sources of 
vision and advance can be developed 
by drawing on the leadership within 
our membership and in related profes- 
sional organizations as well as on lead- 
ership in anthropology, psychology, so- 
ciology and psychiatry, so that educa- 
tion can benefit directly by an integra- 
tive consideration of implications from 
the frontier thinking in these fields. To- 
gether such persons could also consider 
the broader social 
change and world tension for the guid- 
ance children 
youth in the years ahead—for teacher 
education and adult Re- 
search that proceeds without benefit of 


implications of 


and education of and 


education. 


such basic reorientation can hardly be 
expected to contribute to the reduction 
of the educational and cultural lag. The 
prospect is challenging to our organiza- 
tion because our commitments make 
vision and action based on research a 
responsibility. 
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Teachers as Researchers 


KENNETH D. WANN 


Teachers who participated in cooperative action research projects in 


Springfield, Missouri, helped the contributor of this article learn much 


about teachers’ feelings toward cooperative action research, the diffi- 


culties encountered, and ways to facilitate action research by teachers. 


Kenneth D. Wann is assistant professor of education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City. 


ACTION RESEARCH BY TEACH- 
ERS as a means of improving curricu- 
lum practices in schools is receiving 
increasing emphasis by curriculum 
workers. ‘This emphasis arises from a 
that a_teacher’s 
tempts to solve his instructional prob- 
lems through research will have greater 
influence on his teaching than reading 
the results of research done by someone 


else. 


conviction own at- 


Action research is the method which 
has been employed extensively by social 
scientists to guide their attempts to 
improve human relations. Its use by 
teachers in curriculum development is 
comparatively new and little is known 
about the ways in which teachers may 
conduct action research. Information is 
needed which will aid curriculum work- 
ers in helping teachers to initiate and 
conduct such research. The author has 
recently completed a study! designed to 
secure information regarding teacher 
participation in action research. Teach- 
ers who had participated in a number 
of cooperative action research projects 
in Springfield, Missouri, were asked to 





1 Curriculum Development Through Coop- 
erative Action Research (in manuscript) to be 
published by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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indicate the way they felt about their 
involvement in such research. The fol- 
lowing sections of this article will re- 
port some of the things learned from 
teachers about their feelings toward co- 
operative action research, the difficul- 
ties encountered, and ways to facilitate 
action research by teachers. 


‘TEACHERS’ FEELINGS ABOUT ACTION 
RESEARCH 


When teachers who had participated 
in cooperative action research were 
asked to indicate how they felt about 
the process of study their replies usu- 
ally fell into three areas. They never 
failed to point out that the methods 
used were closely related to their regu- 
lar classroom activities; they often dis- 
cussed how action research differs from 
other methods of study which they 
have encountered; and they frequently 
mentioned the satisfactions which they 
experienced in conducting research. 


Very Practical for Busy Teachers 


Most of the participating teachers 
mentioned the fact that they were able 
to use all findings directly in their own 
classrooms. They indicated that this is 
the feature that would cause them to 


recommend action research to other 
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teachers as a very desirable way of study- 
ing professional problems. Several prac- 
tical aspects of the procedures used in 
the projects were mentioned frequently 
by teachers. 

Teachers are busy and are quite jus- 
tifiably reluctant to undertake in-serv- 
ice professional study which they can- 
not see contributing directly toward 
solution of their teaching problems. 
Teachers who participated in the ac- 
tion research said that the way in which 
the research has been related to class- 
room procedures and problems is a 
factor which has made it possible for 
them to carry on the study without 
jeopardizing the quality of their teach- 
ing. Even though they felt that time to 
carry on the study was a problem, they 
were pleased to discover that it was 
“possible to find out things you do not 
know within the stream of ordinary 
classroom work.” 

There was a feeling on the part of 
many teachers that the mere use of the 
methods of study which they employed 
caused them to change their ways of 
teaching. They felt that the findings 
resulting from their study contributed 
to increased knowledge of the need for 
change, but they credited the process of 
study with causing them to change as 
they worked. An example of this was 
found in the school which was studying 
the choices youngsters make. The group 
decided to observe and record the kinds 
of choices children made in various sit- 
uations during the school day. The 
teachers pointed out that, because of 
this method of study, they put forth an 
effort to create more and more situa- 
tions in which children had opportu- 
nity to make choices. Another example 
of change resulting from the process of 
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study came from a school where the 
staff was studying planning. The teach- 
ers were investigating the extent and 
quality of children’s participation in 
planning and they found themselves 
seeking more opportunities for children 
to plan in order to have situations for 
observations. 


Different from Other Methods of 
Study 

Many of the teachers who partici- 
pated in the cooperative action research 
project described it as different from 
other ways in which they had studied 
professional problems. The other ways 
are the procedures employed in cur- 
riculum programs in 
many schools and school systems: dis- 
cussion groups to discuss professional 
problems and professional readings, 
committee work to prepare curriculum 
Visitation, case 


improvement 


materials, classroom 
studies of children, and others. When 
individuals were asked to indicate ways 
in which the research was different 
from other methods of study, a number 
of aspects were mentioned. 

Teachers said that the research they 
had been conducting was more vital to 
them because they were studying prob- 
lems at firsthand, and not just reading 
about the way someone else had solved 
his problems. Study and research came 
to mean looking at vital teaching prob- 
lems and attempting to do something 
about them by bringing to bear insights 
gained from reading, from studying 
children, and from sharing ideas with 
others on the problem under considera- 
tion. 

Comments from many teachers em- 
phasize the fact that there is a difference 
between study methods that had been 
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used previously and action research 
which makes the latter more significant 
to teachers. One teacher pointed out 
that before this, research had _ been 
something that was always done by 
someone else, and about which he read 
if it seemed to apply to his problem. He 
added that even after reading, the ap- 
plication of findings from another’s re- 
search to his problem was not always 
clear to him. He felt that in conducting 
action research his group was actually 
involved in analyzing real problems 
and doing something about them. In 
this same connection, another teacher 
suggested that action research is “like 
the new ideas of education. You are 
actually doing your research instead of 
just seeing it done.” 

Some of the teachers felt that a 
fundamental difference between their 
action research and other methods of 
study was that the research began with 
firsthand contact with children in the 
classroom, and with the real problems 
teachers face in teaching children. They 
stated that they had seen implications 
of what they could do for children 
more clearly because they were study- 
ing children and working with children 
in terms of specific teaching problems. 
One teacher pointed out, “In the past, 
we just studied about children—about 
teaching. Now we are studying teach- 
ing. We are studying children and try- 
ing to make some changes in their be- 
havior as we study them.” 

Teachers felt that the action research 
project gave them a framework for their 
study. The research began with prob- 
lems which the teachers themselves 
identified as important in their class- 
room teaching. Their study of children, 
their reading, and their experimenta- 
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tion with new procedures were all di- 
rected toward the solution of the prob- 
lems. They kept records as a means of 
checking the effectiveness of their efforts 
to improve their teaching. They were 
able to see results from their efforts 
and to make modifications intelligently 
in their teaching procedures. Teachers 
appreciated the purposeful activity re- 
sulting from this method of study. 

One group of teachers said that even 
though the staff of their school had at- 
tempted for a number of years to study 
specific problems, they had never been 
systematic in the collection of evidence 
to prove or disprove ideas they might 
have had. Other teachers felt that the 
action research project caused them to 
go more deeply into their problems be- 
cause it meant more to them. 

Many of the teachers said that par- 
ticipation in the cooperative action re- 
search had been a satisfying experience. 
Teachers felt that, even though study 
of this type is time consuming and 
offers many problems to those un- 
trained in action research techniques, 
it was well worth their efforts. They felt 
so keenly about the satisfactions to be 
derived from this kind of study, that 
they would urge other teachers to carry 
on action research in their own class- 
rooms. 

The first source of satisfaction men- 
tioned by many teachers is the fact that 
the methods of study used enabled 
them to get new insights into reasons 
for children’s behavior and into proce- 
dures for helping youngsters improve 
their behavior. Teachers referred to 
this as a “fresh look at children’s be- 
havior” because they said that they 
were doing something about the be- 
havior as they studied it, rather than 
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“In the past, we just studied about children—about teaching. 
Now we are studying teaching. We are studying children. ... 


“just talking about doing something.” 
They were insistent that such proce- 
dures as they used in studying children 
succeeded in pulling the teacher a 
little closer to children and in giving 
him an understanding he would be un- 
able to get in any other way. 

Another source of satisfaction men- 
tioned frequently is the fact that many 
teachers have been interested in work- 
ing on the same problems. ‘Teachers 
pointed out that the interest of other 
people in a problem added significance 
to the problem. The point they made 
was that they had often wondered 
whether their ideas were worth while, 
but after groups of people began work- 
ing with the same ideas they no longer 
experienced those doubts. One teacher, 
in referring to the efforts of her group 
to study and improve the quality of the 
suggestions made by children, said, 
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Courtesy, Great Neck, New York, Public Schools 
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“That is one need we have always ac- 
cepted, but the idea that there are 
other people who are interested in 
studying these generally accepted pro- 
cedures and in learning how to improve 
them is encouraging.” 

Teachers have said that there is se- 
curity in cooperative endeavor. They 
have found great satisfaction in being 
able to talk a problem through with 
their school staffs. At all stages they 
found satisfaction in group planning 
and in group analysis of the data which 
individual teachers collected. One 
school group pointed out that “teach- 
ers in planning procedures on a specifi- 
cally agreed upon problem gained new 
insights as they shared their thinking 
and tested reactions to results.” 

One other source of satisfaction to 
teachers who engaged in the study was 
the feeling of personal growth that 
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they experienced. The satisfaction that 
comes from the feeling that new under- 
standings and new insights have been 
achieved was identified frequently by 
the teachers. The growth to which ref- 
erence was made took the form of in- 
creased understanding of children, new 
insights into ways to improve classroom 
teaching, increased skill in observing 
and recording behavior, and increased 
confidence in the individual’s ability to 
interpret research data. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 
BY [TEACHER RESEARCHERS 


Teachers who reported on their par- 
ticipation in the cooperative action re- 
search projects did not give the impres- 
sion that there had been no problems. 
They encountered many difficulties in 
conducting their research and they be- 
lieve that other teachers who attempt 
similar studies will have the same ex- 
perience. Most of the teachers felt that 
the satisfactions to be achieved far out- 
weighed the difficulties involved. Some 
even felt that the pitfalls or barriers 
encountered contributed significantly 
to their understanding of curriculum 
problems. It is necessary, however, for 
teachers, administrators, and curricu- 
lum consultants to understand the diffi- 
culties teachers face in conducting co- 
operative action research if this method 
of improving instruction is to become 
widespread. 


Making the Study Cooperative 


Making the study truly cooperative 
posed problems. If teachers are to de- 
velop plans and evaluate results coop- 
eratively, they must have opportunities 
to meet together for periods of time 
sufficient to talk difficulties out and 
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reach agreements. This was not always 
possible to the extent to which teachers 
felt it should have been. They pointed 
out lack of time as playing an important 
role in this difficulty. It was hard to find 
time to meet together when teachers 
could bring their undivided attention 
to the job of research. Individuals and 
groups found it hard to communicate 
with one another. It was difficult to un- 
derstand the ideas others were trying 
to express and to reach agreements as to 
what should be studied and observed. 
Most teachers felt a lack of satisfactory 
ways to carry an entire staff along when 
it was necessary to delegate responsi- 
bility to committees. 


Using Research Techniques 


The procedures employed for study- 
ing children gave rise to two problems. 
Although an effort was made to keep 
the procedures employed in studying 
children and collecting data about their 
behavior closely related to the class- 
room activities of teachers it was diffi- 
cult to find time to observe and record 
behavior adequately and to use the 
scales and projective devices developed. 
To many teachers the time involved was 
not the most serious difficulty. They 
lacked skill in using projective devices 
and making observations, anecdotal 
records, and questionnaires. They felt 
that what they needed was experience 
and help in using the techniques and 
that with increased facility in their use 
the time problem would be reduced. 


Other Difficulties 


Other difficulties were identified by 
teachers from time to time. The prac- 
tice in action research of leaving pur- 
poses and methods of study open to 
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continuous re-examination and redefi- 
nition caused many teachers to lose per- 
spective at times. This resulted in con- 
fusion and discouragement. It was also 
difficult to obtain help from consultants 
as frequently as teachers felt was neces- 
sary. This problem and the one of shar- 
ing ideas and ways of working among 
schools participating in the study were 
two areas in which teachers felt much 
improvement was needed. 


FACILITATING COOPERATIVE ACTION 
RESEARCH 


This study of teacher participation in 
cooperative action research revealed 
many ways in which teachers need help 
if they are to conduct effective cur- 
riculum research. It is difficult for peo- 
ple who work with teachers to realize 
the importance teachers place on help 
and support from administrators and 
consultants. Teachers felt that one of 
the major factors in the success of their 
cooperative action research was the at- 
titude of the administrative staff of the 
schools toward research and experimen- 
tation by teachers. Administrators who 
desire a sound program of curriculum 
improvement through cooperative ac- 
tion research in the schools must make 
administrative arrangements which 
serve to facilitate such a program. 


Time for Teachers To Participate 


The practice in most school systems 
of continually adding to teachers’ loads 
and never subtracting from them op- 
erates against effective curriculum 
study. Teachers felt that finding time 
to carry on the activities involved in 
cooperative action research was the 
greatest difficulty they encountered. An 
effort was made to alleviate this diffi- 
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culty somewhat by the provision of 
substitute teachers who relieved teach- 
ers of classroom responsibilities for 
study and planning. Teachers were ap- 
preciative of this help. Administrators, 
however, will need to study other ways 
of providing time for those teachers 
who participate in research. Attention 
should be given to the reduction of 
classroom and extra classroom duties. 
In many school systems additional 
clerical help could relieve teachers of 
much of the statistical work involved 
in reports and records and of the re- 
sponsibility involved in collecting fees 
and purchasing supplies. 


Consultants for Teachers Who 
Participate 

Teachers who engage in cooperative 
action research need guidance and help 
from persons who have had experience 
with the techniques and ways of work- 
ing involved in this method of curricu- 
lum study. Teachers who participated 
in the action research projects valued 
highly the consultative help they re- 
ceived. They wanted and needed more 
help than they were able to get. There 
was a need for a sufficient number of 
consultants to work consistently with 
teachers engaged in action research. 
The stimulation resulting from bring- 
ing in consultants from outside the 
school system at intervals is beneficial 
but it cannot outweigh the value of a 
consultative staff available for help 
whenever needed. 

Consultants who help teachers with 
cooperative action research must give 
careful attention to the way in which 
they work. They must assume the dual 
role of giving guidance and direction 
to research while helping and encour- 
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aging teachers to take the major re- 
sponsibility for planning and directing 
their study. 

It is necessary to help teachers get the 
job done without usurping their pre- 
rogatives. 


Provision for Exchange of Ideas 


Communication among teachers and 
schools participating in the research 
was a problem teachers frequently men- 
tioned. They considered it very im- 
portant to be able to know what other 
school staffs were doing to carry their 
research forward. During the progress 
of the study several attempts were made 
to provide opportunities for the shar- 
ing of ideas among schools. Meetings 
were held at which teachers reported 
on the research under way in their 
schools and discussed ways of working. 
Teachers were not satisfied with these 
meetings because they were not able to 
probe deeply enough into ways of 
working to get real help with their 
problems. They suggested that in future 
studies administrative arrangements be 
made for staffs of two schools working 
on related problems to get together 
from time to time to share ideas and 
help with plans. The use of recording 
devices to record research meetings was 
suggested as another means of exchang- 
ing ideas. 


Developing a Desirable Professional 
Climate 

The professional climate of the 
schools is a significant factor in the suc- 
cessful development of cooperative ac- 
tion research. This approach to curricu- 
lum improvement requires a climate in 
which teachers feel free to talk about 
problems which exist in their schools, 
to devise ways of studying these prob- 
lems, and to try out new ways of work- 
ing which give promise of improving 
their teaching. Teachers felt that this 
climate existed in their schools. They 
felt that the administrative staff stood 
ready to support teachers who try out 
what seem to be better ways of working 
and teaching even when they make 
mistakes. 

It was apparent to those who worked 
with the teachers in the development of 
the action research projects that the 
high morale was not due to the actual 
amount of material aid the administra- 
tion was able to provide. The school 
system was not always able to provide 
funds for all the help necessary. The 
morale was due rather to the consistent 
observance of the policy of active par- 
ticipation by teachers in all matters 
pertaining to the operation of the 
schools and to consistent support of 
teachers’ efforts to improve the schools. 
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Group Development mm a 
Junior High School Student Council 


IDA STEWART BROWN? 


For several months a team engaged in a research project in group de- 


velopment studying a junior high school student council. This article 


reports the team’s findings. Ida Stewart Brown is assistant professor, De- 


partment of Educational Psychology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


WHAT ATTITUDES can the school 
administrator hold toward experimen- 
tation in his school? He naturally re- 
sists schemes that appear fruitless or 
unsound. On the other hand, he is 
probably inclined to sanction and sup- 
port those innovations he _ thinks 
promising. He must, however, evaluate 
any experiment he supports in order to 
determine whether the project or pro- 
gram shall pass from the designation 
“experimental” to that of “sound edu- 
cational practice.” The evaluation of 
any project as complex in its ramifi- 
cations as an educational experiment 
is a major undertaking which calls 
for man-hours of work, scientific skills 
and devotion to research often not 
readily accessible to the school man. 
The graduate divisions of professional 
education departments in universities, 
hoping to foster research interest and 
competencies, often lack adequate 
meaningful research projects for their 
students. It would appear reasonable 
to postulate that if educators were will- 
ing to work at it, the universities in the 


1In collaboration with John Worley, Granite 
School District; E. N. Williams, John Ord and 


Virginia Seegmiller, Davis County Schools; 
Bessie Nickerson, Salt Lake City Schools; 


Grant Gaines, University of Utah; Jay Robin- 
son and Elaine Didrikson, Salt Lake City. 
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solution of their problems could make 
a contribution toward the solution of 
needs in the public schools. This paper 
will attempt to tell the story of such a 
collaborative effort in one community. 


The Research Team Formulates a Plan 


The group of students who became 
the research team in this project had 
previously been members of a class in 
group development. Attention in the 
class focused on and 
problem-solving skills with emphasis 
on the practicality of the democratic 
method in work groups. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that when they came 


group process 


together for a second time, to learn 
how to do action research, they should 
pose the question, “Can a group do re- 
search if it functions according to the 
democratic process?” Group members 
found the question provocative and 
worthy of investigation. The first de- 
cision reached was to test the hypo- 
thesis: A mature group can work to- 
gether democratically—share equally 
in all levels of group life—and do re- 
search. ‘The first group task was to see 
what demands this decision made on 
them as members of a team attempting 
research. It became apparent that all 
members must share in the following 
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activities: selecting a project, formulat- 
ing hypotheses, developing a research 
design, finding or constructing measure- 
ment instruments, training themselves 
for their tasks, assuming responsibility 
for work assignments, evaluating tech- 
niques when necessary, analyzing and 
interpreting data, and preparing a re- 
search report. 

Engaging in a group research project 
rather than in individual projects sug- 
gested several advantages to the stu- 
dents: The project selected could be 
more comprehensive and thus give the 
students experience in a variety of re- 
search techniques; the could 
evaluate its own process and test its 
hypothesis; the joint effort might make 
a contribution toward solution of a real 


group 


problem. 


A Student Council Needs Assistance 


The problem selected for investi- 
gation was suggested by a group mem- 
ber who, as teacher and counselor in a 
junior high school in the vicinity of 
the university, had recently assumed 
responsibility for being faculty sponsor 
to the student council. He had ques- 
tioned the practice of having the stu- 
dent council meet sporadically and 
then only to receive instructions or 
participate on a very superficial level 
in the solution of the school problems. 
He was that the school 
would benefit if students could be in- 
volved in the solution of school prob- 
lems on a much more basic level and 
if they could be given some help in 
learning group problem-solving skills 
so they could attack the problems more 
intelligently. He felt that the school 
had some responsibility to help students 
achieve a better understanding of the 


convinced 
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democratic process and the problems of 
leadership in a democratic society. He 
also believed that students should re- 
ceive the kind of help that would make 
their experiences in leadership success- 
ful and satisfying. With this ideological 
ammunition he was given permission 
to “experiment” with the student coun- 
cil by having it meet every day for one 
class period. 

The problem he brought to the re- 
search group at this point could not be 
tersely stated but he asked help in 
evaluating this educational experiment. 
In very general terms he was asking, 
“What will happen when the student 
council changes from its former rather 
hit or miss program to this intensive 
kind of experience? What kind of train- 
ing will be best? What effect will it 
have on the student government, on 
the children involved, and on the 
school as a whole?’ 


Many Related Areas Are Found 


During the exploratory discussion of 
the project it became obvious that the 
problems we had selected had ramifica- 
tions not at first apparent. It became 
clear that any decision concerning the 
kind of educational experience planned 
for the children must wait for the collec- 
tion of other facts. We needed better 
understanding of such questions as the 
following: What do student council 
members actually do? What does their 
job involve? How do they perceive 
their function? What are the children 
like, physically, intellectually, socially, 
emotionally? What maturity can we 
expect from them concerning their 
capacity to deal with such concepts as 
leadership, democracy, responsibility? 
How do they behave in group situ- 
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ations? What skills do they have? What 
kinds of experiences bring them satis- 
faction and what activities are threaten- 
ing? 

Research Design Is Developed 


The realities of the situation to some 
extent dictated our research plan. The 
experiment in the school was under 
way when the research team began its 
project. The student council composed 
of twenty-seven homeroom presidents 
was meeting for about forty minutes 
every afternoon. This circumstance 
created a favorable opportunity for 
research. The pupils’ level of maturity, 
their problem-solving skills and their 
reactions to adult leadership could be 
observed directly by research observers 
in council meetings. These meetings, 
also, could become a direct source of 
information concerning the kinds of 
school problems confronting the coun- 
cil. 

While we observed the council in 
action we could take advantage of our 
presence in the school to look at the 
over-all structure of student govern- 
ment as it related to the students and 
faculty, and to study the students at 
close range. A careful study of the chil- 
dren acting as homeroom presidents 
and as council members made it pos- 
sible to isolate and describe the kinds 
of activities they were called on to 
perform. Since the adviser to the coun- 
cil was a member of the research team 
he was in a position to use any part of 
the data he found helpful in his daily 
planning. 

Along with our interest in the ob- 
servable phenomena we hoped to learn 
how the students felt about having 
been elected by their peers, what they 
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thought about the purposes of student 
government, how they would define 
democratic leadership, what expec- 
tations they had about participating 
in the student council. Some data perti- 
nent to these questions could be de- 
duced indirectly from the records of the 
observers. To get at other aspects more 
directly discussions and _ interviews 
could be employed. 

Finally, we desired to evaluate the 
experiment of having the council meet 
every day. In the beginning we hypo- 
thesized that the experience would 
change the students’ behavior to an 
observable extent and we designed rat- 
ing scales to be used by the teachers in 
the homeroom. As we became more in- 
volved in the study, however, we _ be- 
came convinced that such expectations 
for the present experiment were un- 
realistic. Student council members 
themselves were used as the chief source 
of data for the evaluation. By inter- 
views with students we hoped to be 
able to measure the potency of the 
group for its members and its outcomes 
as perceived by the students partici- 
pating. 

In short, the research design included 
the following: A detailed study of the 
structure and function of the student 
council; description of the children 
based on socio-economic status, aca- 
demic achievement and scholastic apti- 
tude; observation data concerning func- 
tional roles and problem-solving skills; 
rating scales completed by the class- 
room teachers; self-rating and adviser- 
rating of council members; interview 
data from a sample of the children 
following the experiment. 

The research findings were formu- 
lated under six headings: (1) What does 
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the junior high school student council 
member do? (2) What kinds of skills 
does he need to function effectively in 
this role? (3) What are functional roles 
filled by the students in discussions? 
(4) The pupils’ self-concepts and per- 
ceptions of leadership. (5) Evaluation 
of the new student council. (6) Effects 
on the behavior of the students of the 
following — variables: 
standing; scholastic achievement; aca- 
demic aptitude; 


Socio-economic 
sociometric choice 
status; participation in meetings. 
This cannot concern itself 
with the detailed content of these re- 
ports which are intended to be of in- 
terest primarily to the administrators 
and teachers of the school studied. The 
nature of the project, including the 
complexity of the problem studied and 
the naiveté of the research workers, 
precludes the possibility of conclusive 


paper 


statements, but some generalizations 
seem sufficiently justified to be of use 
to persons in other schools charged with 
the responsibility of working with stu- 
dent government. 

The first series of impressions con- 
cerns the student in his leadership role. 
From our observations of the students 
and from interviews with them 
about their feelings we became in- 
creasingly aware of the discrepancy be- 
tween the performance expected from 


our 


the children and their adequacy for 
the task. The students in our study 
were elected by their classmates to 
represent them in the council and were 
expected to work as leaders in the 
homeroom. We learned that the ex- 
perience of standing before thirty other 
adolescents to make an announcement, 
lead a 
cussion is perceived by many of our 


conduct an election, or dis- 
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subjects as threatening if not terrifying. 
It can be, furthermore, an experience 
that tends to distort the perception of 
leadership and leave the children feel- 
ing helplessly inadequate and afraid 
of further leadership roles. The oc- 
casional student who is at home in such 
a situation may be motivated by per- 
sonality traits which, unless understood 
and modified, may lead to habits of 
domination and aggression. Our sub- 
jects told us that they were embarrassed 
when they had to write on the black- 
board in connection with their leader- 
ship jobs. Their poor writing and spell- 
ing, when placed on exhibit before 
their peers, were sources of concern. 
When members of their groups were 
disinterested, rude or rowdy, these 
council members found their resources 
were limited or lacking. 

We concluded that, of the alternative 
solutions to this problem, the best in- 
volved the teacher. It appears necessary 
that each homeroom teacher be made 
aware of the threat to the class presi- 
dent in his leadership role. The teacher 
should think through his own behavior 
and that of the class as a whole so he 
can help the student avoid disaster 
rather than rescue him after he has 
failed. Such planning presupposes a 
careful formulating by the teacher of 
his point of view toward leadership 
and the democratic process in general. 
It presupposes also that the teacher 
should apply his knowledge of person- 
ality theory and learning to this student 
experience in the same manner in 
which he applies it to his subject mat- 
ter. A faculty would do well to devote 
time to studying and formulating to- 
gether as a faculty some statements of 
purpose for the student government 
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program, and perhaps to plan training 
for themselves by which they could 
become more helpful to their students. 
We became convinced that, until a 
way could be found to involve the 
teachers in the training program for 
student leaders, it would be question- 
able to expect the student to carry-over 
very much from his training experience 
to his homeroom leadership role. 

A second point of emphasis concerns 
the size of the council. There were 
twenty-seven to thirty children in the 
student council we studied. We con- 
cluded that, whether a council meets 
occasionally as a policy-making group, 
or every day as in our experiment, a 
group of this size is too large. We had 
hypothesized that in the daily student 
council meeting the kind of climate 
produced would permit the members 
to explore and define their own values 
concerning leadership and member- 
ship, to gain skills, to become involved 
in the solution of problems that seemed 
significant to them, to develop respect 
for and the desire to fulfill a role of 
responsibility in their school com- 
munity, to grow in independence from 
adult authority in their specified areas 
of freedom, to gain confidence in the 
group process of problem solving. Some 
of these learnings are dependent on the 
opportunity for repeated practice and 
others can occur only in a highly per- 
missive and accepting environment. 
Neither condition was met. satisfac- 
torily in a group of thirty. As a result 
the educational objectives of the ex- 
perimental student council were only 
partially realized. ‘The students’ evalu- 
ation of the experiment also reflected 
its inadequacy. Even though they were 
almost unanimously enthusiastic about 
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a daily council, they were critical of 
the “waste of time” when the total 
group was struggling with a_ prob- 
lem. Toward the end of the experi- 
mental period the council tried various 
methods of breaking into smaller 
groups for practice, discussion and 
work. These smaller groups were func- 
tional and effective. These findings 
would suggest that the planning for 
a student government program which 
purports to be an educational experi- 
ence for the pupils should include a 
kind of structure that permits groups 
to be small and to meet often. The 
process of these groups should give 
ample opportunity for students to talk 
about their jobs, to practice needed 
skills and to evaluate continuously. 
The third category of generalizations 
concerns the administrative attitude 
toward student government. It became 
clear to us that the job of working as 
an adult advisor with student govern- 
ment demands skills, commitment and 
involvement often underestimated by 
the administrator who selects such per- 
sonnel, by teachers who are his col- 
leagues and by the advisor himself. 
Since the youth who experiences suc- 
cess in leadership roles in junior high 
will probably aspire to similar positions 
in the future it behooves educators at 
this level to take stock of the im- 
portance of this introductory experi- 
ence. We should be critical of the 
practices employed which tend to dis- 
courage children from trying again or 
which allow students to carry distorted 
values or coercive and aggressive habits 
into new group experiences. Despite the 
shortcomings of our experimental coun- 
cil, the children who participated be- 
came aware of their responsibility to 
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the group and began to see student 
council experience as potent for their 
individual development as well as an 
advantage to the school. For these kinds 
of learnings to take place, planning for 
the student council must be shared 
among faculty, administrators and stu- 
dents and the person who carries major 
responsibility for advising the council 
should have active support from all 
sources. 


Evaluation of the Group Research 


In our preliminary planning the re- 
search team had attempted to antici- 
pate tension spots. We predicted our 
crises would occur in two areas, namely 
the tasks the 
members and the completion of assign- 


distribution of among 
ments according to time schedule. Here, 
we believed, would be the crucial test of 
our hypothesis that a group could 
share equally on all levels of group 
life. The hypothesis would be sup- 


ported if, at these times, there were no 
call for authoritative direction. As the 
team worked at its tasks, formulating 
hypotheses, determining methods for 
data collection, designing and testing 
instruments, anticipating the analysis 
of data and executing plans, our con- 
cern disappeared. The special com- 
petencies and preferences of the indi- 
y the total 
group, making the assignment of tasks 
almost automatic. The fact that specific 


viduals were discovered by 


assignments and the final reports were 
completed according to schedule and 
without pressure other than that ap- 
plied by the group standard further 
supports our hypothesis. 

The this 
effort suggests that public school ad- 


success of collaborative 
ministrators and universities may look 
for and receive help in the solution 
of certain of their research problems 
if they are willing to experiment to- 
gether. 





A Communaty Plans for Better Schools 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


“Whether examples of action-research, cooperative research, cooperative 


problem-solving, or community pl 


anning 


g, the activities mentioned in 


this article represent the efforts of one school-community to foster the 


evaluation and improvement of the educational program of its schools.” 


This, according to the author, “is the aim of all educational research.” 


Paul E. Johnson is curriculum coordinator, Ferndale Public Schools, 


Ferndale, Michigan. 


THE CONCEPT that curriculum im- 


provement depends desirable 


changes occurring in people seems to be 


upon 


fairly well accepted today, in principle 
if not always in practice. However, all 
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too often this has implied change in 
the attitudes, understandings, beliefs 
and behaviors only of those persons in 
immediate and regular contact with 
children in the schools. Such change is 
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ultimately necessary if improvements in 
the school curriculum are to take place. 
However, it is proposed here that this 
is too narrow a conception. This prin- 
ciple must be related to whole com- 
munities or at least to school service 
areas. People of the community are and 
should be the elements 


determining the nature and function- 


stabilizing 


ing of schools over a long period of 
time. Effective educational leadership 
will recognize its responsible relation- 
ship to the school-community as a 
whole rather than to the school staff as 
though it were a group isolated from 
the community. 

In keeping with this point of view, 
this report is not limited to one or two 
examples of cooperative problem-solv- 
ing in progress in the School District of 
the City of Ferndale; it deals with a 
total school-community study whose 
basic problem may be stated as: How 
does a community go about planning 


for better schools? 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Many possibilities suggest themselves 
immediately. These include the func- 
tioning of citizens’ advisory committees, 
citizen-staff curriculum planning com- 
groups, 


mittees, study 


parent-teacher-student associations, fac- 


room-parent 


ulty planning with citizen resource as- 
sistance, college-sponsored workshops, 
problem-centered concerned 
with special problems, and professional 
problems committees of professional 
organizations. But these possibilities 
take on significance only when some- 
thing is known as to how they originate, 
their reasons for being, the way in 
which the members function, and the 


groups 
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relationship of the school staff mem- 
bers to citizen members. Among the 
common elements binding together the 
various study committees are a set of 
beliefs and principles and, consistent 
with these, cooperative ways through 
which leadership responsibilities may 
be discharged. These have been stated 
in a mimeographed brochure? describ- 
ing various examples inclusive of some 
of the types already listed above. They 
may be restated here as facets of the 
basic principles which give direction 
to this school-community study. 


Some Basic Beliefs 


Certain principles, concerned with 
human relationships, may be expressed 


as follows: 


e Schools, which are designed to de- 
velop desirable, effective citizens for 
the American way of life, must reflect 
in their climates and in the _ inter- 
personal relations of all people con- 
cerned, those values basic to this way 
of life. 

e Inherent in such inter-personal re- 
lations is the satisfying of the emotional 
needs for belonging, for successful par- 
recognition, and for 
security—some of the requisites to 
sound mental health. Such needs must 
be met for all people—parents, teachers 
and children alike. 

e The skills of active, effective, “do- 
democracy” are developed in _ people 
as they attack, through cooperative 
group action, problems which they 


ticipation, for 


have in common. 

e Desirable, healthy progress in im- 
1 Cooperative Group Work—A Process Useful 
in Improving Our Schools. Ferndale, Michi- 
gan: School District of the City of Ferndale, 
May 15, 1951. 
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proving our schools is only a part of 
a deeper and broader “social change” 
evidenced by modified understandings, 
beliefs and attitudes of people, and 
reflected in behavior more nearly in 
harmony with the social values held 
by our democratic society. 


Some Fundamental Conditions 


The origin of groups which work on 
school-related problems, and the con- 
ditions necessary for their continuing 
progress, share these characteristics: 


e A feeling by a group of people that 
a significant problem exists. 

e Respect by designated authority for 
the right of these people to raise ques- 
tions and to receive information. 
(Board policy enabling schools to de- 
velop individually is important.) 

e Patience by all concerned in starting 
with the problem as the group sees it. 
e An effort on the part of group 
leadership to secure maximum partici- 
pation by every member. 

e A sincere desire on the part of each 
member to cooperate in arriving at the 
best possible solution to the problem. 
e Willingness to devote the necessary 
hours to the collection and _ presenta- 
tion of data, followed by explanation, 
discussion and arrival at consensus 
agreement if possible. 
e A tempering of 
recognition that some of the most im- 
portant changes hoped for are changes 
in attitudes, beliefs and behaviors of 
people, and that such changes come 
about slowly, with progression and re- 
gression alternating in a confusing and 
often disturbing way. 

e Confidence that sincere people, using 
the best information available, 


expectations by 


will 
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come out with the best answers for 


them at this time. 
Some Responsibilities of Leadership 


The responsibilities of designated 


leadership must be consistent with 
these beliefs and conditions. Among 


these responsibilities are the following: 


e To provide open channels of com- 
munication and give continuous oppor- 
tunities for identification of problems 
by staff, community and children, 
e To assist parents, teachers and others 
in recognizing and identifying other- 
wise latent problems. 
e To provide or help to create the 
machinery through which opportuni- 
ties may be given for attacking the 
problems, and to assist the participants 
in discovering and obtaining all avail- 
able resources—human and material. 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PLANNING IN 
ACTION 


The following examples are selected 
to represent the various ways in which 
this community is cooperating with its 
schools in joint action. Examples given 
are limited to those in which the par- 
ticipation of school personnel is ob- 
vious. Other community activities, not 
described here, with the 
design presented above, are the spon- 
taneous result of the community’s grow- 
ing realization of its inherent potential 
—much of it now latent—which may 
be freed through cooperative planning 
and action. 


consistent 


Citizens Advisory Committee on School 
Plant Planning 


Arising out of a need recognized by 
local citizens as well as the Board of 
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Education, eight neighborhood school 
building committees were organized 
in 1949 through action of the various 
parent-teacher associations. Over a pe- 
riod of ten months these committees 
worked with advisory help from the 
administration and the Board of Edu- 
cation. They studied the need for ex- 
pansion of building facilities in the 
total community in general, and the 
need for facilities in their own school 
service areas in particular. As a result, 
a community building program total- 
ing $1,680,000 was completed by the 
fall of 1950. No intra-community fric- 
tion resulted, even in spite of rapidly 
rising building costs which necessitated 
many compromise cuts in the original 
plans. 

Insights developed in the board as 
to the value of such citizen assistance 
resulted in its authorizing a continuing 
Citizens Advisory Committee on School 
Plant Planning. For the past two years 
this committee has given continuous 
study to such matters as pupil-popula- 
tion trends; needs for school sites, play- 
grounds and plant; attendance area 
boundaries as they affect plant loads; 
and other similar problems. In struggl- 
ing with the problem of this com- 
mittee’s structure, the board recognized 
the importance of attaining as com- 
plete as possible a representation of all 
community groups. Such _ representa- 
tion varies with the structure of com- 
munities. In this community the pat- 
tern of representation includes a mem- 
ber and alternate from each of the ten 
PTA’s, the Civic Committee (a 
improvement 


local 
federation of 
tions), the Board of Commerce, and the 
school employees. Technical consultant 


associa- 


assistance on school plant is provided 
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by two members of the administrative 
staff. 

Among the committee’s most impor- 
tant accomplishments since the 1950 
Building Program have been its recom- 
mending the further expansion of one 
grade school, and the spear-heading 
of an interpretation program which 
contributed to the successful outcome 
of a vote for the extra millage needed 
for this purpose. In addition, the com- 
mittee realized that expanded high 
school facilities would be needed by 
1956. Believing that buildings should 
be planned on the basis of the cur- 
riculum which they are designed to 
facilitate, the committee created a sub- 
committee to study the high school 
curriculum. In the fall of the 
board gave this sub-committee full ad- 
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visory committee status, thus enabling 


its parent committee to continue to 
give full attention to perennial school 


plant problems. 
High School Curriculum Committee 


Initiated in November 1950, to work 
on the problem mentioned above, this 
committee is structured as its parent 
committee, the described 
The high school principal and cur- 


one above. 
riculum coordinator have been desig- 
nated as regular consultants. Meeting 
weekly, after four months of deliber- 
ation the committee produced an “In- 
terim Report.”? This report presented 
facts which had a critical bearing on 
the problem of the high school curricu- 
lum. It listed fourteen 

which the committee felt the 
munity should consider carefully in ar- 


also points 


com- 





2“Interim Report.” High School Curriculum 
Committee, School District of the City of Fern- 
dale, Michigan, April 5, 1951. 
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riving at a basis for curriculum plan- 
ning. To launch community discussion 
of this report, a meeting of the PTA 
presidents, chairmen and 
school principals was called in April 
and means for 


program 
1951 to discuss 
obtaining “a broader participation in 
a discussion of what the high school 
of the future should be.” In subsequent 
meetings during the spring and fall of 
1951, members of the committee formed 
panels to present to the various parent 
organizations the problems which they 


ways 


were encountering and to solicit ques- 
tions and suggestions from people of 
each school service area. 

In December 1951, a sub-group was 
asked to formulate a general course 
of action for the committee. This sub- 
committee proposed (a) to re-examine 
the points previously proposed for dis- 
cussion and to express those acceptable 
to the committee as statements of belief; 
(b) to set up a hypothetical curriculum 
framework within which they believed 
these objectives could be achieved; and 
(c) to compare the present curriculum 
with that proposed, in order to deter- 
mine what changes seemed advisable. 
During the last two aspects of the study, 
staff members and students would be 
asked to participate as they could best 
be involved. 

In February the committee came to 
grips with another difficult part of its 
assignment—that of determining the 
kind of program which the committee 
felt would achieve the aims to which 
it had subscribed. Various reports of 
other school systems, and recommenda- 
tions of a number of professional as- 
sociations and study commissions, were 
used by individual committee members. 
Three members of the high school stafl 
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were invited to present a description 
of an evolving program at the ninth 
grade level. ‘The staff group represented 
was composed of those social studies 
and English teachers responsible for 
instruction at this level. Their clear 
description of purposes, methods and 
progress being made was most effective 
in clarifying questions of committee 
members regarding a “basic studies,” 
extended-time block on which they had 
spent several meetings. 

Eventually this committee hopes to 
determine the kind of secondary school 
program this community wants to pro- 
vide for its youth in the years ahead, 
outline its effect on school plant con- 
School 


Committee for its 


struction, and 
Plant 


guidance. 


report to the 
Planning 


High School Social Studies-English 
Committee 


In the fall of 1950, teachers of ninth 
grade social studies began working to 
improve their instructional program. 
After several meetings the group in- 
vited the curriculum coordinator to 
serve in addition to the principal on 
a consultant basis. By the end of the 
first semester, the group had identified 
four general areas which formed a 
flexible framework. The decision was 
made to join an off-campus workshop 
organized for study teams of Secondary 
School-College Agreement? high schools 
and sponsored by Wayne University 
and the University of Michigan. Here 
the local high school team was joined 
by representatives from four Ferndale 
junior high “feeder schools.” In the 


3See Educational Leade rship, March 1949, 


Pp. 351-54. 
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workshop this group worked through 
many of the questions and problems 
related to cooperative planning. Using 
S.R.A. Youth Inventory findings as a 
basis, the group developed a “Resource 
Guide: Adoles- 
cents.” 


Personal Problems of 
For the current year, social studies 


teachers were joined by’ English 
teachers who have the same group of 


Block keep 
these students together for two con- 


ninth-graders. schedules 
secutive periods. In some instances one 
teacher, competent in both areas, has 
the same group during this time block; 
in others, two-teacher teams work to- 
gether. Coordination periods make pos- 
sible continuous planning by _ these 
teams. In addition, in bi-weekly meet- 
ings the total group has continued to 
work on an over-all, flexible frame- 
work within which cooperative plan- 
ning of problem-centered units may go 
on. This framework consists of a tenta- 
tive selection of resource unit topics 
within the four broad areas of Home, 
Community, School, and Personal Prob- 
lems. As resource units are developing, 
staff members from other subject fields 
are being asked to participate. As the 
group moves along in its planning, new 
experiences in cooperative planning 
with direct its 
efforts. 


students continue to 


Parent-Problem-Initiated Study 


The example which follows 
resents a type of study which has been 
and is being repeated with some fre- 
quency. It is quite different from those 
just described. In this instance perhaps 
even more than in the others, words 


rep- 


seem to express quite inadequately the 
really important things that have hap- 
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pened to the participants. Growth in 
acquaintance and understanding, in- 
crease in confidence and respect, relief 
of feelings of concern, recognition that 
education is a partnership undertaking 
of parents and teachers—these, and 
other intangibles, either unidentified or 
difficult to describe, are outcomes whose 
contribution to sclool improvement is 
present but difficult to weigh. 

About a year ago, concern was ex- 
pressed by a group of parents in Roose- 
velt School over the instruction of their 
children in the grade. This 
focused on recent results of standard- 
ized achievement tests and a recurrent 


sixth 


fear that some children may have 
missed important work in a half-year, 
extra-promotion process two _ years 


earlier when mid-year promotions were 
eliminated. 

An invitation was extended to all 
parents to attend a meeting with the 
principal and three members of the 
central office staff. Purpose was to ex- 
plore the problem. This was identi- 
fied by the group as including the 
following: 


e How are our children doing in terms 
of their capacities to achieve? 

e How are they doing when compared 
with other children of the same age? 
e What is the school doing to adapt 
instruction to the range of individual 
differences normally found in children? 
e Taking these children where they 
are, we, as parents 
teachers, best promote their maximum 
growth and learning from here on? 


how can and 


At the second meeting examination 


of mental ability and achievement 
scores was followed by intensive dis- 


cussion of longitudinal studies of child 
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growth and development. As one out- 
come parents suggested that growth 
measurements be taken by the edu- 
cational psychologist to help determine 
the growth patterns of their children 
and the relative achievement of growth 
in academic skills. The 
coordinator was asked to present at a 
later meeting some of the newer con- 
the 


curriculum 


cepts of teaching and some of 
newer instructional materials. 

In later meetings methods of teaching 
were discussed, growth measurements 
for each child were presented, and time 
was taken to analyze these. The teacher 
joined the group to discuss some of the 
specific problems of pacing instruction 
to differences in children’s rates of 
growth and learning. Later, she ana- 
lyzed the reading ability levels repre- 
sented in the class. With the assistance 
of the curriculum coordinator she as- 
sessed the need for instructional ma- 
terials to carry on more satisfactorily 
a program to provide for differing 
abilities in the group. The analysis and 
the modified plan of instruction were 
presented to the study group and ap- 
proved by its members. 

The last meeting, three months later, 
was a stock-taking session for the ap- 
praisal of progress made, Now, nearly 
one year later, much satisfaction has 
been expressed regarding this study. 
This effort, initiated as a result of a 
problem felt by parents, was based 
upon the best information obtainable, 
collected as scientifically as possible. 


A plan for improvement, arrived at 
through the cooperation of all con- 
cerned, was put in action and evaluated 
in the context of the total school and 
the children 
around whose needs the study revolved. 


home environment of 


* * * * 


These are but a few of the individual 
problem-centered studies which are in 
progress in Ferndale. Many other some- 
what similar activities are under way, 
some of seemingly greater complexity 
than others, but all centered on topics 
or problems significant to local people. 

It is of little consequence what name 
is applied to the activities mentioned 
in this article. Whether examples of 
action-research, cooperative research, 
cooperative problem-solving, or com- 
munity planning, they represent the 
efforts 
foster the evaluation and improvement 
of the of its 
schools. This, in our opinion, is the 
aim of all educational research. The 


of one school-community to 


educational program 


process presented here is based on the 
belief that only through their own 
thinking, planning and work can peo- 
ple and communities improve. Leader- 
ship, guidance and resource assistance 
are the major contributions of school 
staff. Special resource help from college 
personnel, state departments of edu- 
cation and other outside agencies may 
be of great help as their resources are 
needed in such on-going processes of 
problem-solving. 
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A Community Youth Development Project 


ROBERT F. DE HAAN 
and HENRY B. HACKAMACK 


Community leaders and a staff of university faculty members are at 


present cooperating in a long-range research project of youth service 


and development. Robert F. DeHaan is instructor in human develop- 


ment, University of Chicago, and Henry B. Hackamack is director of 


special school services, Quincy Public Schools, Quincy, Illinois. 


DURING the past twenty years there 
have been a number of major scientific 
studies of children which have indi- 
cated that signs of maladjustment on 
the one hand, and indications of special 
talent on the other, make their ap- 
pearance in children’s behavior as early 
as nine or ten age. These 
studies also indicate that preventative 
treatment, if it is to be effective, should 
be undertaken early in the life of the 


years of 


child. 
RESEARCH ASPECTS OF THE PROJECT 


The Community Youth Develop- 
ment Project is an experiment which 
has grown out of these findings. It is 
designed to test the general hypothesis 
that a community, through local people 
appropriately trained to study and as- 
sist children, can increase its produc- 
tion of unusually able, creative young 
people and can reduce its production 
of socially and personally maladjusted 
young people. 

The hypothesis will be tested in the 
following manner: Two age groups of 
children have been selected. The groups 
are separated by two years; the older 
group being born mostly in 1940, the 
younger in 1942. From each age group 
will be screened comparable subgroups 
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composed of potentially talented and 
potentially maladjusted children. The 
older subgroup will provide the con- 
trol; the younger subgroup will be the 
experimental group. The experimental 
variable is the ten-year 
special study and assistance to be given 
to the children in the experimental 
subgroup by the local staff of coun- 
selors. The control group will receive 
no assistance other than that usually 


program of 


given by the community to all groups 
of children. 

The children in both subgroups will 
be observed, and their development 
will be recorded. At the end of the proj- 
ect, the two groups will be compared 
on the basis of school adjustment, vo- 
cational choice, early marriage adjust- 
ment, indications of social leadership 
or artistic intellectual 
achievements. Any difference between 


productions, 


the two subgroups can be attributed to 
the specialized assistance given to the 
experimental subgroup, since all other 
influences bearing on the two groups 
are practically equal. 

The first year of the project is being 
devoted to the two major tasks of train- 
ing the counselors for their part in the 
project and of initially screening all 
the children in the two age groups in 
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order to identify the children who will 
make up the subgroups. 


COMMUNITY ASPECTS OF THE PROJECT 


A distinguishing feature of this pro}- 
ect is that it is primarily a community 
and not a university project. The com- 
munity assumes responsibility for the 
success of the project and uses the proj- 
ect to fit its own unique needs. ‘This 
relationship of the community to the 
project is maintained by four specific 
groups: a Community Commission, a 
Professional Committee, the Com- 
munity Counselors, and the University 
Consultant Staff. 

The Community Commission is made 
up of citizens who are interested in chil- 
dren but who have no direct profes- 
sional contacts with them. ‘The com- 
mission is the governing body of the 
project, determining all major policies 
and giving its moral support to the 
project. It has organized itself around 
problems arising from the project; ap- 
proved an interest inventory which 
was sent to parents of all fourth and 
sixth grade children as one device for 
finding talented children; helped to 
organize committees of citizens for the 
purpose of discovering and developing 
talent in children; reviewed all pub- 
lished material and acted, in part, as 
an informal liaison between the project 
and the community. 

The Professional Committee is made 
up of citizens who work professionally 
with children in youth serving agencies. 
These people, since they are acquainted 
with most of the youth-workers in the 
community, provide the necessary point 
of contact with the already existing 
network of formal and informal organi- 
zations concerned with the develop- 
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ment of youth. The Professional Com- 
mittee has recruited the counselors for 
the training seminar and has helped to 
organize the talent committees. Both 
the Professional Committee and the 
commission are kept in contact with 
the University Consultants by means of 
monthly meetings and through the 
work of the executive secretary of the 
commission. 

The community contributes man- 
power and skills to the project through 
the group of counselors. The coun- 
selors, sixty in number, have committed 
themselves to give small amounts of 
time consistently to work on the proj- 
ect. This year they are being trained; 
next year they will operate as teams, 
each team being responsible for study- 
ing and helping in a special way a given 
number of children who have been 
found to need help. 

The Consultant Staff, besides being 
responsible for the research aspects of 
the project, provides technical assis- 
tance in screening the children and 
training the counselors. 

This is also a community project in 
the sense that it depends on the cooper- 
ation of all the agencies that serve 
youth—schools, churches, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, recreation 
agencies, service clubs, courts, and social 
agencies. ‘These agencies have assigned 
staff members to work on some aspect 
of the project, and will also provide 
much of the social framework within 
which the work with the boys and girls 
on the project will be carried out. 

A second distinguishing feature of 
the project is the definition of the 
two types of children to be included 
in the subgroups. Children who give 
indications of being especially gifted 
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or talented are one type. Incipiently 
maladjusted children are the second. 

Gifted children fall into three gen- 
eral categories: (1) those gifted in the 
fine arts and craftsmanship, (2) those 
with superior intellectuai gifts, and 
(3) those high in social leadership. 
Giftedness or talent is defined em- 
pirically as the upper two or three per- 
cent of the children in each of these 
areas. 

The group of potentially maladjusted 
children fall into 
(1) the aggressively maladjusted, and 
(2) the withdrawn children. Behavior 
of the aggressively maladjusted chil- 
dren is characterized by the breaking of 


two categories: 


rules relating principally to property 
(stealing and destruction), sex, and re- 
lations with people (assault and fight- 
ing). Such children are vulnerable to 
delinquency. 

The withdrawn child is the one who 
is pathologically timid, whose usual 
mode of adjustment to social situations 
is retreat, and who shows signs of the 
kind of 
cases, results in placement of the child 


behavior which, in extreme 


in a mental hospital as a schizophrenic. 

It was felt that the needs of these 
two types of children are less likely to 
be met in a community than are those 
of the average child since the public 
educational system and community or- 
ganizations are forced to serve the 
greatest possible number of children 
and, therefore, may tend to neglect the 
unusual or extreme child. For this 
reason, the gifted and maladjusted 
children were selected. 

A third feature of the project is the 
systematic screening of the children in 
the attempt to determine, while they 
are still young, which of them fall into 
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the above categories. Screening will be 
accomplished by three types of methods: 
(1) “objective” tests, self-reports, and 
individual products; (2) sociometric 
judgments by age-mates; (3) behavior 
reports by teachers and other adults. 
Predictions of future maladjustments 
and potential talent will be based on 
symptoms of maladjustments or evi- 
dences of talent brought to light with 
these screening devices. 

A fourth feature of the project is the 
team method which will be used by 
the counselors. The team is the basic 
element of study and action in the 
project. Teams will consist of a variety 
of people, e.g., teacher, nurse, parent, 
religious educator, and social worker. 
Team operation is designed to pool the 
varied experiences, community con- 
tacts, skills and points of view of the 
counselors in order to give maximum 
flexibility and comprehensiveness to 
any plan to help a youngster. 

A fifth feature to be noted 
nine-month in-service training program 
for the Community Counselors. Weekly 


is the 


meetings, two hours in length, are held 
under the guidance of the Consultant 
Staff. Principles of child study, coun- 
seling and psychotherapy and group 
dynamics form the core of the content 
of the training program. During the 
first hour of the training meeting a 
member of the staff presents concepts 
and principles in the above areas to the 
total group. In the second hour, dis- 
cussion groups are formed around case 
histories of the kinds of children who 
will be dealt with in the project. 

In general, the training program has 
been designed to create in advance the 
kinds of experiences and _ problems 
which the counselors will encounter in 
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the future on the project. It has been 
designed also to encourage indigenous 
leadership, and to provide opportuni- 
ties for reorganization of attitudes as 
well as for the attainment of new skills. 


NATURE OF THE TREATMENT PROGRAM 
IN THE PROJECT 


The teams will generally follow a 
four-step cycle in working with a child. 
These steps will be followed for a gifted 
child as well as a maladjusted one. The 
first step will be to study the unique 
needs of the child and the possibilities 
in his environment for treatment. The 
second will be to plan some sort of 
assistance which can best meet those 
needs. Thirdly, the team will take 
whatever steps are necessary to carry 
out the plan. Finally, the team will 
evaluate what has been done and use 
this as a basis for further analysis, etc. 
Every cycle will not necessarily evolve 
a radically new plan of treatment, since 
the decision, reached on the basis of the 
evaluation, may be to continue what- 
ever plan is currently being carried out. 

Studying the child involves collec- 
ting information about him and or- 
ganizing it in order to discover his 
unique needs. Some of the data will 
have been collected by the Consultant 
Staff, and will consist of the child’s 
scores on the various tests used in 
screening the children and data on the 
child supplied by the schools. A team, 
however, will undoubtedly need further 
information in order adequately to 
plan to help a child. One of the tasks 
of the team will be to decide how much 
more information is needed, what kind 
of information is needed, and how it 
will be obtained. 

In planning to help a child a team 
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will have to consider what kind of 
help is most appropriate to his unique 
needs. Possibilities for help range from 
setting up simple changes in the child’s 
environment on the one hand through 
arranging for theraputic relationships 
for the child on the other. Several prin- 
ciples can be stated which can guide 
the teams as they consider the most 
appropriate plan. First, the child must 
be dealt with in terms of his own 
needs and in his own environmental 
setting. Rather than trying to fit him 
into the program, the program will 
be made to fit his needs. Secondly, it 
follows that a therapeutic relationship 
must be such that the child can partici- 
pate for reasons of his own not for 
reasons extraneous to himself. Such a 
relationship might be a friendship, an 
employer-employee relationship, or a 
relationship centering around a com- 
mon hobby or recreational pursuit. 

Plans to help talented children will 
be based on the same principles as 
plans to help maladjusted children. It 
is assumed that if a team gives the same 
consideration to the unique emotional 
needs of a gifted child as it does to the 
maladjusted child, the gifted child will 
develop and use his talents to serve the 
community and to meet his own needs. 

The team itself may, but does not 
necessarily have to make the actual 
contact with the child in carrying out 
the plan of assistance. It can call on 
other agencies or groups such as the 
Scouts or another person to provide the 
setting or the desired relationship. The 
team would function to plan for and 
supervise such relationships and _pro- 
vide a way to evaluate their effective- 
ness as a basis for continuing them or 
modifying them. 
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Values in More Extensive Student Teaching 


GAIL M. INLOW 


Should a full-time program of student teaching at the secondary level 


be substituted for the programs of lesser duration which are found 


in most teacher-education institutions? This question is discussed by 


G. M. Inlow, director of student teaching, School of Education, North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM of teacher- 
training institutions today is the task 
of determining how much time should 
be devoted to student teaching. Pro- 
ponents of an extensive program of 
student teaching believe that edu- 
cational theory as taught in the class- 
room is by no means an end in itself. 
They conceive of theory as a means of 
providing future teachers with a body 
of knowledge and skill which can be 
applied in practical learning situations. 
They further believe that the greater 
opportunity the student has of apply- 
ing his theoretical knowledge in stu- 
dent-teaching experiences the greater 
the future value of the theory will be. 

Mindful of the inherent values of 
applied learning, the School of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University 
several years ago embarked on a project 
of expanding its program of student 
teaching. The study reported here ap- 
plies only to the program at the second- 
ary level. 


PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


Until 1949, students were required 
to devote two hours per day, five days 
per week, for two quarters, to student- 
teaching activities in the various co- 
operating schools along the North 
Shore and in Chicago. The _ typical 
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schedule of a student included one 
forty-minute period for two quarters of 
observing and teaching in the major 
field, one forty-minute period of ob- 
serving in other major or minor fields, 
and the equivalent of another period 
devoted to the services and miscellane- 
ous activities of the school. This 
schedule was considered inadequate in 
that: (a) The student had only a 
limited opportunity to engage in actual 


teaching experiences; (b) he partici- 
pated actively in only one subject; 
(c) he was unable to discover for him- 
self the importance of the many extra- 
classroom activities of the typical 
teacher; and (d) he began his activities 
well after the semester was under way 
and therefore faced difficulty in win- 
ning acceptance by the group. 

In 1949, a new program was adopted 
to supplement the traditional one. It 
required students to spend a half day, 
five days per week, for one _ school 
semester in the cooperating schools. 
The typical schedule for a student who 
was enrolled in the half-day program 
included two forty-minute periods for 
a semester of observing and teaching in 
two subjects in the major field, one 
period observing and teaching in a 
minor field, and the equivalent of one 
to two periods devoted to the services 
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of the 


and miscellaneous activities 
school and to community study. The 
improvements of this program over the 
traditional one were as follows: (a) Stu- 
dents had greater opportunity to en- 
gage in actual teaching experiences; 
(b) students were enabled to partici- 
pate actively in at least one subject of 
the minor field as well as in two sub- 
jects of the major field; (c) they were 
enabled to participate in a greater num- 
ber of extra-classroom experiences in- 
cluding a study of the community; and 
(d) they spent an entire semester in 
the schools and were accepted from the 
start as active members of the group. 

Data which were compiled during 
year of 


the academic 


1950-1951 on 
twenty-five student teachers in the two- 
hour-per-day program and on sixteen 
student teachers in the half-day pro- 
gram are presented in Table 1. 
Analysis of the contents of Table 1 
indicates that students in the half-day 
program, with the exception of “other” 
activities, spent considerably more 
time in the many phases of student 
teaching than did those in the limited 
program. Those in the longer program 
devoted approximately 55 more hours 
Table 1 
\ Comparison of Activities 
of the Iwo Program Groups 


Two-Hour Half-Day 
Program Program 
1. Major Field 
‘Total Time 192.3 hrs. 248.5 hrs. 
Teaching Time oy 68.0 “ 
2. Minor Field(s) 
Total Time 27.2 55-9 
Teaching Time 6.9 “ 18.9 
3. Services oko “ 15.8 
{. Activities 18.0 “ 26.7 
5. Other 18.0 36.0 
6. Total 310.5 {12.9 


to the major field, 2g more hours to the 
minor field, 21 more to the services, and 
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PTA 
meetings, parent teas, home room ac- 
tivities, athletic related 
functions. Of particular significance iS 
the fact that the students were enabled 


g more to such activities as 


contests, and 


to engage in actual teaching in the 
major and minor fields approximately 
27 hours more than were the students 
in the limited program. In all, they 
spent over 100 hours more in the pro- 
eram. 


NEED FOR More ACTUAL [EACHING 


During the academic year of 1950- 
1951 the members of the student-teach- 
ing staff decided to concentrate their 
efforts on determining what factors in- 
fluence student-teaching outcomes. One 
of the problems which confronted the 
group was developing an instrument 
which would measure outcomes. The 
other was gathering data which could 
be correlated with selected outcomes. 

In attacking the first problem, a com- 
mittee of seven individuals was selected 
to develop a scale to measure outcomes. 
Committee membership included the 
director of student teaching, two critic 
teachers, two student teachers, and two 
university supervisors. The committee 
members agreed that the instrument 


should: © 


e Differentiate between the effective 
and not-so-effective student teachers. 

e Be simple and concise. 

e Be as neutral as possible in its im- 
plications on teaching methods, cur- 


riculum, and educational philosophy. 


Eight questions were finally selected 
by the committee for inclusion in an 
instrument which would be used to 
measure outcomes. The questions are 


as follows: 
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e How adequate do you think would 
be his (the student teacher’s) knowledge 
of subject matter? 

e How effective do you think he would 
be in: 

Preparing and organizing lessons, 
units, projects, aids, etc. 

Leading class or group discussions. 

Establishing rapport with pupils. 

Establishing and maintaining whole- 
some relationships with the ad- 
ministration and other members of 
the faculty. 

Locating, interpreting and using per- 
sonnel files to the end of under- 
standing and counseling with stu- 
dents more effectively. 

Organizing instruction in such a way 
that it administer to the 
needs of the varying age, intel- 
ligence and interest levels of pupils. 

Supervising a co-curricular activity 

the student teacher’s 


would 


related to 


interest and/or academic. back- 
ground. 
The student teacher, the critic 


teacher, and the university supervisor 
were asked to rate the student teacher 
on each of the questions. They further 
were requested to adhere to a five-point 
continuum scale consisting of the fol- 
lowing items: (1) very effective (or ade- 
quate); (2) rather effective; (3) moder- 
ately effective; (4) rather ineffective; 
(5) very ineffective. Arithmetical values 
of from 1 
signed to the respective answers to 
facilitate quantifying the data. 

In an effort to establish a common 
base for evaluation by the three groups 
making ratings, the investigator asked 
each to assume that at the end of the 
second quarter or complete semester of 


to 5 were subsequently as- 
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student teaching, the student teacher 
would secure a full-time teaching po- 
sition. Likewise each was asked to as- 
sume that the student teacher would be 
teaching in essentially the same subject 
matter field as that encountered during 
the period of student teaching and that 
the grade, ability, and interest levels of 
the pupils would be similar. 

When the ratings were received from 
each of the three groups, the arith- 
metical values of the eight questions 
were averaged and the result was a 
composite outcome score. The investi- 
gators received three composite scores 
on each student teacher for the period 
of student teaching. The scores were 
from the student teachers (Gp. I), the 
critic teachers (Gp. II), and the uni- 
versity supervisors (Gp. III). 

Subsequently, the scores of the mem- 
bers of the three groups were tabulated 
for each of the eight questions and 
for composites of the eight questions. 
In addition, the scores of the members 
of the three groups were correlated. 
The results for the composite scores 
are contained in Table 2.! 

Table 2 
Composite Scores and 


Correlations by Grcups 
Coefficients 


Composite of 

Scores Correlation 
Gp. I 1.69 Gp. I and Gp. II 159 
Gp. II 1.78 Gp. I and Gp. III .380 
Gp. III 1.94 Gp.IlandGp. III .452 


The data in Table 2 indicate that the 
scores of the student teachers (Gp. I) 
correlated less significantly with those 
of the critic teachers (Gp. II) and uni- 
versity supervisors (Gp. III) than did 
the scores of Groups II and III with 

1See Inlow, Gail, “Evaluating Student- 


Teaching Experiences,” Journal of Educational 
Research, May, 1952. 
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each other. Therefore, the investigators 
decided not to include the self ratings 
(Gp. 1). The term “outcome score” as 
used hereafter will refer to the average 
of the composite scores of the critic 
teachers and the university supervisors 
only. Although the coefficient .452 was 
not high enough to give the investi- 
gators great confidence in the validity 
of the instrument or the reliability of 
the raters, they considered the relation- 
ship of the scores of the two groups to 
be substantial enough to warrant 
further use of the instrument. 

It is to be noted that the outcome 
scores of the critic teachers were secured 
only from the teachers who were re- 
sponsible for the classrooms of the 
major subjects of the student teachers. 
The decision to confine the ratings to 
these individuals was reached in view 
of the fact that all student teachers, 
regardless of the program in which they 
were enrolled, were known to have 
spent approximately the same amount 
of time in the first major subject. Thus 
a common base was established, regard- 
less of program. 

To determine whether longer periods 
of student teaching and other factors 
resulted in better (lower) outcome 
scores, the investigators related the 
scores to the items of: (1) student-teach- 
ing hours in the major subject regard- 
less of the type of activity, (2) hours 
spent in actual teaching in the major 
subject, (3) total student-teaching hours 
in all activities, (4) university credit 
hours in the major subject, and (5) 
grades in the major subject-matter field 
earned during the first three and one- 
half years of university enrollment. 

For purposes of comparison, the in- 
vestigator separated the 41 cases into 
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three groups on the basis of the size ol 


the outcome which were com- 


puted at the end of the total period 


scores 


of student teaching. The upper group 
consisted of 14 cases with a mean score 
of 7.35; the middle group, of 13 cases 
with a mean score of 7.88; and the low 
group, of 14 cases with a mean score 
of 2.417. 

In Table 3 are presented for the 
three groups data on the five items 
previously listed. 


Table 3 
Selected Factors Related 
to Outcome Scores 


Mean Average 


Selected Factors Upper Middle Lower 
Group Group Group 

1. Student-teaching 
hrs. in major subject 200.1 215.4 206.0 
2. Actual teaching 
hrs. in major subject 65.1 51.5 47-4 
3. Total student- 
teaching hrs., all 
activities 358.2 357.0 344.1 
4. Course-credit 
quarter hrs. in 
major subject 48.1 5e.2 48.9 
5. University grades 
». Ap 2 Bes Gs 4D 1.92 2.08 2.10 


Anatysis of the data presented in 
Table g indicates that a curvilinear re- 
lationship existed among the three 
groups on items 1 and 4; a slight posi- 
tive relationship on items 3 and 5; and 
a substantial positive relationship on 
item 2. When the upper and lower 
groups were compared statistically on 
item 2, the results were not statistically 
significant. However, chance in approx- 
imately only one instance out of 8 to 
10 could have been responsible for the 
variation in the totals. 

From the results presented in Table 
3, it that student- 
teaching experiences as those related to 
the minor field(s), services and activi- 
ties had little or no effect on the out- 


is apparent such 
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come scores which emanated from a 
concentration in the major subject. The 
amount of actual teaching in the major 
field, however, did relate positively in 
a substantial way to the outcome scores. 
In like manner, it was logical to assume 
that a greater number of hours of ac- 
tual teaching in a minor subject would 
outcome scores 
this evidence, 


to successful 
From 


have led 
in the subject. 
it was hypothesized by the investigators 
that the student- 


teaching program should provide for 


future changes in 


greater opportunties for actual teaching 
experience in as many subjects as 


possible. 


‘THE PLUNGE INTO A FULL-DAY PROGRAM 


Although members of the student- 
teaching staff were better satisfied with 
the results of the half-day than with the 
more limited program, they believed 
that students were still being deprived 
of many student-teaching experiences 
that would have been an aid to them 
during their first years of teaching. 
Consequently, the decision was reached 
by the staff of the School of Education 
to offer a full-time program of student 
teaching. Five students were enrolled 
for such a program on an experimental 
basis during the spring quarter of 1951. 
The program was well received by both 
students and critic teachers. 

In the fall quarter of 1951, twenty- 
three of the thirty-nine student teachers 
who were enrolled for student teaching 
at the secondary level elected the full- 
day program. Their first activities in 
the co-operating schools were as_par- 
ticipants in the pre-school faculty con- 
ferences prior to or just after Labor 
Day. terminated on 
December 19, 1951. 


Their activities 
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The program of the typical student 


teacher in the full-time program for 


nine forty-minute periods was this: 
Major subject-matter field ..2 periods 
| 2 periods 
Services (guidance, library, health, cur- 
riculum laboratory, visual aids de- 
partment, C6.) 6... sissies 1 period 
Home room or study hall ....1 period 
Activities (student govt., school paper, 
annual, faculty committees, etc.) 
1 period 
AEE ix ond 0 06 eR ee ww ES 1 period 
CL re 1 period 
In addition to the activities within 
the limits of the academic day, the stu- 
dent teachers regularly assumed respon- 
sibility for a co-curricular activity; par- 
ticipated in parent teacher teas, PTA 
faculty meetings, athletic 
other 


meetings, 
contests, and after-school func- 
tions; spent an average of two hours 
per day in preparing teaching assign- 
ments; participated in selected phases 
of community life; and attended one 
late afternoon seminar per week. The 
advantages of the full-day 
have been identified as follows: 


program 


e Students are enabled to secure an 
over-view of, not just atomistic insights 


into, the total job of the teacher. 


e Students. are required to serve only 
one master at a time. Their allegiance 
for one extended quarter is to the co- 
operating school and its functionaries. 
In the two part-time programs, students 
are required to enroll for academic 
courses at the university as well as for 
student teaching. In serving two mas- 
ters, students are constantly faced with 
conflicting demands on their time and 
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efforts. These conflicts are eliminated 
by the full-time program. 

e The full-time program provides for 
more extensive classroom experiences. 
Inasmuch as students who engage in 
the greatest number of hours of actual 
teaching in a subject seem to receive 
the highest ratings from critic teachers 
and university supervisors, the full-time 
program offers the greatest opportunity 
for success not merely in the major but 
in other subjects. 

e The full-time program provides for 
more extensive extra-classroom experi- 
ences. These are believed to be as im- 
portant as are formalized academic ex- 
periences. 

e Students get better acquainted with 
the faculty and pupils of the school 
and profit from these closer relation- 
ships. 

e In the occasional absence of the class- 
room teacher, the cooperating schools 
usually prefer to rely on the student 
teacher rather than on a_ substitute 
teacher to carry on the activities of the 
class. The student teacher is able to 
provide greater continuity in the class 
program than is a teacher who is called 
in from the outside. 

e The student teacher can be eval- 
uated more effectively inasmuch as his 
activities are observed from many van- 
tage points by a number of persons. 
e The job placement possibilities of a 
student are greater when he is able to 
convince an administrator that he has 
engaged in a wide variety of student- 
teaching experiences and has achieved 
success in them. 


FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The prospects of establishing the full- 
time program as the only one offered by 
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the University at the secondary level 
are encouraging. Opposition is not ex- 
pected from within the School of Edu- 
cation. There are indications, however, 
that other colleges and schools of the 
University may not support the pro- 
gram enthusiastically, at least not in 
the initial stages. The primary reason 
for the possible lack of support is the 
emphasis placed by certain other 
schools on specialized subject-matter 
preparation. It is believed that differ- 
ences will be resolved in the not too 
distant future. If they are not resolved, 

foreseeable outcome is that the full- 
time program will continue to supple- 
ment, even if it fails to supersede, the 
part-time programs. 
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BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 


HOW? JUST SEE .. . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Charles J. Keene, Jr. 











A Farewell to Jargon? 


It is a mistake to believe that the argot of early London’s thieves, developed 
later into the jargon of English-speaking criminals around the globe, was ever 
designed primarily for security within the trade. The uninitiated refused very long 
to remain baffled by the secret code and cant. They took it over. Molls, mitts, dukes, 
grafters and many other terms of the underworld became first the slang and then 
often the purest coin of communication in the upper world. 

This transfer was made because and to the extent that the thieves’ argot was 
precise, had color, and served current needs. A transfer of this kind was not made 
from the professional jargon of certain other groups. Why? The erudite prairie 
dogs in the following story might suggest answers to this question, if they could be 
broken away from their panel discussions. I do not know why Charles J. Keene, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, picked these particular rodents for this task. 





Do prairie dogs, like pocket gophers, have pouches in their cheeks? 


Harold Benjamin 


Acute Analgesic Adient Alexia 


ON MY LAST WESTERN TRIP, I 
encountered a most unusual colony of 
prairie dogs. Observing that hundreds 
of them were entering the same hole, I 
inquired of one prairie dog, who had 
hesitated a moment at the entrance, the 
reason for this strange behavior. He 
replied, “We are having a conference- 
institute-workshop. Would you like to 
join us?” Having no pressing engage- 
ment I entered the hole. 

Upon emerging in the assembly room 
I found the prairie dogs ranged in 
orderly rows focusing their attention 
upon a stage at the front of the room. 
Seated on the stage were several sleek, 
fat, imposing-looking rodents. As I took 
my seat one of them arose to speak. 

“Fellow teachers, it is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I welcome you 
to this first session of our annual pro- 
fessional gathering. You will recall that 
our theme for this year is, Developing 
Integrated Techniques by the Utiliza- 
tion of Developmental Tasks for a 
More Effective Participation of Our 
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Youth in a Dynamic Society. 1 am 
happy to report that your committee, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, has been able to secure for you a 
group of outstanding consultants who 
are recognized experts in their respec- 
tive fields. Immediately after I intro- 
duce the consultants they will hold a 
panel discussion on the theme. There 
will be a fifteen-minute period at the 
close of the discussion for questions 
from the floor.” 


They Were All Dogs of a Kind 


The chairman then introduced each 
consultant, designating the first-named 
as panel leader. As nearly as I can re- 
call they were as follows: 

J. Printwhistle Prairie Dog, Professor 
of Socialized Bookkeeping, Scant City 
College for Teachers. 

Hornblower R. Prairie Dog, Profes- 
sor of Eurythmics, Redundant State 
University. 

Q. Bimodal Prairie Dog, Director of 
Psychometrics, Leptokurtic Normal. 
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Professor Printwhistle, acting as dis- 
cussion leader, made the opening state- 
“We all know that any new 
movement is always handicapped by 
being necessarily indefinite in its philos- 
ophy and subjective in many phases of 
its organization. However, we are in- 
terested today in developing desirable 
attitudes and measurable outcomes. In 
other words our tangible goals must be 


ment. 


symbolic of our real goals! Do you 
Hornblower?” 

Professor Hornblower, having the 
issue flung directly in his lap by this 
statement, replied, “I think one of our 
ereatest difficulties will be encountered 
in getting at the deep, fundamental 
principles involved. It appears that in 
developing social ideals we must first 
clarify such concepts as issue, objective, 
purpose, function, and aim. What do 
you. think this aspect of the 
problem, Dr. Bimodal?” 

Director Bimodal stated his position, 
“My own position in the matter is 
much the same as that presented in the 
Correlative Study. You will recall that 
the coefficient of correlation between 
social understanding and peer group 
participation was found to be .68 sig- 
nificant at the .o5 level. My only 
criticism of this finding is that the re- 
liability of variability is open to ques- 
tion. In my opinion the sigma was 
extrapolated making the frequency dis- 
tribution skewed. No doubt the func- 
tional analysis approach is essentially 
correct and will prove fruitful, but the 
validity of the fundamental assump- 
tions should be established. On the 
other hand—’”’ 

Dr. Printwhistle could contain him- 
self no longer. As chairman he had to 
break in on Professor Bimodal’s re- 
marks to prevent a monopoly of dis- 
cussion. “In my opinion it is educa- 
tionally vital to stimulate, guide, and 
coordinate directed living experiences. 


agree, Dr. 


about 
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I would be the first to admit the neces- 
sity for a full, rich, well-organized extra- 
curricular program. However, in unple 
menting these desirable goals we must 
bear in mind the necessity for a clearer 
definition of responsibilities. Have you 
not found this true at Redundant State 
University, Dr. Hornblower?” 

Professor Hornblower replied, “I was 
reading a piece of research the other 
day that might throw some light on 
this point. ‘The title of the study was, 
Music As an Accelerating Factor in 
Teaching the Principles of Propulsion 
and Repulsion Used in Swimming the 
Breast Stroke, At one point, the thesis 
is presented that the extrinsic-dualistic 
system is permeating the entire educa- 
tion set-up. (In fact there are some who 
would say that this constitutes a dis- 
tinct threat to the prairie-dog way of 
life.) I do believe that the members of 
the panel would agree that the chief 
criterion of a developmental process for 
democratic living should be the felt 
needs of the individual pupil. I also 
feel strongly that finding the self should 
be one of the chief criteria with regard 
to both the child-centered curriculum 
and the socially dynamic group. And 
there is this matter of guidance. ‘To see 
it simply as a concomitant of extraver- 
sion-introversion homoscedasticity is 
to—” 

At this point Dr. Bimodal cleared his 
throat and interrupted briskly. “I just 
happen to have with me this histogram 
which I think illustrates the problem 
graphically. You will notice that we 
have here two frequency distributions; 
one representing the work of homog- 
eneously grouped superior students in 
a progressive system, and the other un- 
grouped problem children in a non- 
progressive system. Now the standard 
deviation—” 

Dr. Bimodal was interrupted by the 
chairman who announced, “Time’s up, 
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gentlemen! To summarize the discus- 
sion, I think each member of the panel 
would subscribe to the following state- 
ment, “Io insure measurable outcomes 
in the developmental process for demo- 
cratic living we must integrate individ- 
ualization of instruction and the total 
experiences of the child. This, in turn, 
must be articulated with the active co- 
operative participation of the com- 
munity, the home, and the school!’’ 

Professor Printwhistle then called for 
questions from the floor. After an 
embarrassing silence, a question was 
asked. “Dr. Hornblower, don’t you 
think the unit-of-work plan has a great 
deal to contribute to the techniques we 
are seeking to develop?” 

Dr. Hornblower replied, “Without a 
doubt the unit-of-work plan has much 
to recommend it. However, we should 
bear in mind the values derived and 
the difficulties encountered. Such mat- 
ters aS motivation, relative values, mini- 
mum requirements, and administrative 
details must be weighed in an attempt 
to get a final action-reaction-satisfaction 
gestalt that is both desirable 
justifiable.” 

After the answering of this question 
the chairman announced that the panel 
was concluded and that everyone 
should retain his seat for the _ brief 
business session to follow. Despite this 
announcement, over half of the prairie 
dogs arose and rushed toward the exit. 


and 


Although I wished to remain and ob- 
serve the business session, I was caught 
in the crowd and irresistibly propelled 
in the direction of the exit. As I 
emerged from the hole, the prairie dog 
who had invited me to the meeting 
said, “Some of us are becoming a bit 
concerned over the development of a 
technical jargon within our teaching 
group. We believe it tends to limit 
rather than to facilitate intra-group 
communication. Others think it in- 
hibits the development of a really effec- 
tive public-relations program. Since 
your society is much more advanced 
than ours, you must have reached some 
solution to this problem. Will you give 
us the benefit of your experience?” 

While attempting to compose an an- 
swer to this question, I closed my eyes 
for a few seconds. “We are working 
on the problem in our society but it is 
not yet solved,” I replied, “I am afraid 
our educators have not escaped from 
periphrasis. Many have been known to 
tautologize without provocation. Some 
have even been accused of 
pleonastic! Others actually verbalize 
without cerebration.’”’ Opening my eyes 
to observe the effect of this revelation 
upon my prairie dog guide, I was as- 
tonished to ,find that he had disap- 
peared! 

Charles J. Keene, Jr., George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. 
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Developing a Library of Curriculum Bulletins 


A SCHOOL SYSTEM is fortunate if it 
has a library of curriculum guides and 
bulletins drawn from many sources. 
When the ideas of one school system 
are exchanged with the ideas of an- 
other, teachers i in both gain many help- 
ful a creative suggestions. The major 
question, however, asked by many pub- 
lic school teachers is: How can a cur- 
riculum bulletin library be developed? 

Careful selection according to’ the 

needs of the school system should be 
used in ordering guides and bulletins. 
Many university schools of education 
have curriculum laboratories which are 
depositories for such materials, Careful 
inspection and appraisal of these mate- 
rials before ordering will help assure a 
good library. Inspection of catalogs, pro- 
fessional magazines and_ professional 
books will assure a wide coverage. In 
most instances, of course, these bul- 
letins are not free. Each school should 
set funds aside for this library. The first 
bulletin listed below is a valuable aid 
for pre-planning a library of curriculum 
bulletins. 
& Curriculum Materials Exhibit Com- 
mittee, Roger M. Woodbury, Chairman. 
Curriculum Materials 1952 Exhibit 
A.S.C.D. A Catalog. New England As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, Wellesley Public 
Schools, Mass., February, 1952, 58 p. 
(mimeographed). Price 20 cents. 

Every year the state or regional group 
in charge of the a a Materials 
Exhibit of the national ASCD conven- 
tion collects, lists and exhibits as many 
curriculum bulletins as it can gather. 
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These bulletins are from many city, 
state and private schools and represent 
a collection of bulletins developed dur- 
ing the past five years. 

The actual exhibit of curriculum 

materials at the ASCD convention pro- 
vides teachers, supervisors and curricu- 
lum workers with the opportunity to 
preview the bulletins they would like 
to order, and the catalog listed above 
provides the necessary information for 
ordering. 
& Partners in Community Enterprise. 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 1952 
40 p. 

Based on a two-year study of the 

needs of education-industry coopera- 
tion, this attractive bulletin encourages 
both industry and education to plan 
for curriculum improvement by en- 
couraging industry to make its per- 
sonnel and physic: il resources available 
to all classroom teachers. The activities 
suggested should result in more inter- 
esting and meaningful school work for 
students. Although this bulletin specifi- 
cally examines the contributions of in- 
dustry to student learning, it places 
considerable emphasis on the need 
for community-wide participation of 
many citizens’ groups in educational 
planning. 
& UNESCO. Exhibition Album on Hu- 
man Rights. International Documents 
Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y. February, 1952. Price $3.00. 

This photographic review of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations is extraordinary 
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material for the social studies teacher or 
other subject area teachers interested 
in teaching about human rights. This 
album of beautiful pictures and well- 
written captions is only one of the many 
types of supplementary materials made 
available by the United Nations Edu- 
cation Service and the Committee on 
International Relations of the NEA. 
Bureau of Special Education. Sug- 
gested Activities for Mentally Retarded 
Children. Vol. XXI, No. 2, California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, January, 1952. 106 p. 

In order to meet the many requests 
from the field for examples of curricu- 
lum activities that experienced teachers 
of mentally retarded children have 
found to be useful, this bulletin was 
prepared by the cooperative efforts of 
the California staff of the Bureau of 
Special Education. Main chapter head- 
ings illustrate the wide coverage of cur- 
riculum activities: Home and Family 
Life, Community-centered Activities, 
Animals and Growing Things, Music 
and Arts, and Vocational and Avoca- 
tional. 

& Tulare County Schools. Health In- 
struction Guide (Elementary School). 
Visalia, California, May, 1950, 139 p. 

Health Instruction Guide 
(Secondary School). Visalia, California, 
February, 1951, 151 p. 

When 23 private and public organi- 
zations representing 4,000 people co- 
operate with a school system in order 
to develop a health instruction guide, 
then a school system truly has curricu- 
lum development and improvement 
which involve the local, state and na- 
tional community. When such a project 
is developed, the health goals of edu- 
cation are understood by lay people, 
and there is no cynical distrust from 
lack of participation. These well- 
written bulletins should be inspected 
to see what a good job can be done. 
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mLouana B. Lamb. Guidance Mate- 
rials in Business Education, Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 96, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Decem- 
ber 8, 1951, 10 p. (mimeographed). 
Price 20 cents. 

The materials listed in this bulletin 
are illustrative of free and inexpensive 
materials that are available for teachers 
and students interested in investigating 
possible careers in business and in pre- 
paring themselves in this field. Lists of 
free and inexpensive materials are 
helpful since they provide a wealth of 
different types of instructional aids that 
can supplement the textbook to meet 
the individual abilities of students. 
Florida. State Department of Edu- 
cation. Functional Mathematics in the 
Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 36. 
Tallahassee: State Department of Edu- 
cation, June 1950, 117 p. 

Meeting the arithmetic needs of 
junior and senior high school boys and 
girls is a difficult task which requires 
the careful examination and cooper- 
ation of all arithmetic and mathematics 
teachers. The authors of this bulletin 
attempt to get at this task by expressing 
a general philosophy of mathematics 
which is functional, by developing a 
suggested sequence of number concepts, 
and by listing teaching suggestions and 
instructional aids. 
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NOTE: We have received the following 
information with regard to a publica- 
tion which was reviewed in this column 
in January: Education for Living, A 
Guide for Elementary Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut: State Department 
of Education, 1948, 314 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). ‘The printed edition of this 
publication has been exhausted for 
some time now; however, a revision is 
currently in process. ‘The revised edi- 
tion should be ready in the fall of 1952. 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 








Providing the Means for Curriculum Improvement 


READERS of Educational Leadership 
do not have to be convinced of the need 
for the continuous in-service education 
and development of all public school 
professional personnel—teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, directors of instruc- 
tion, and superintendents. Much has 
been written on this subject and all 
curriculum workers recognize that few 
educators have acquired skills adequate 
for even a decade of service. Changing 
times require new competencies. 

While agree that 
tinuous improvement on the job is 
necessary, we sometimes find it difficult 
to obtain information regarding the 
ways in which this objective is imple- 
mented in various school systems 
through the means which are necessary 
to achieve it. Any school community 
which desires to provide for the contin- 
uous in-service education of all school 
personnel should provide the necessary 
time and _ the funds for 
achieving this goal. 

In Arlington County, Virginia, we 
are attempting to deal with both of 
these problems. During the current 
school year the school budget has pro- 
vided substantial sums of money to 
support released time for teachers so 
that the Teachers Council on Instruc- 
tion and various curriculum commit- 
tees might work on school time and 
thus make this curriculum work an ac- 
cepted part of the teacher’s job. Planned 
visits of teachers to other classrooms 
have been made possible whenever per- 
to make such visits has been 


most of us con- 


nec essary 


mission 
requested, 
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Fifteen Arlington teachers, in addi- 
tion to supervisors and principals, at- 
tended the Boston annual conference ol 
the ASCD. Similar numbers of Arling- 
ton teachers, in addition to principals 
and supervisors, will attend the Phila- 
delphia meeting of the Association fo1 
Childhood Education International, as 
well as the New York University Junior 
High School Conference and the Fifth 
United Nations Institute. Arlington 
teachers have been represented at na- 
tional professional meetings in various 
other areas as well. 

The Arlington budget which provides 
funds for curriculum improvement also 
provides for the support of local sum- 
mer workshops, the purchase of profes- 
sional curriculum materials, salaries for 
summer employment of teachers on cur- 
riculum projects and the employment 
of outside curriculum consultants when 
they are needed for local workshops 
during the school year. The availability 
of funds for all of these in-service edu- 
cation activities has been of great as- 
sistance in all of this work during 
1951-52. 

Workshops Foster Continuous Growth 

During the current year, however, 
the Arlington staff has experienced 
some dissatisfaction because it felt a 
need throughout the school year for 
regularly held in-service education 
workshops. We have felt that this ac- 
tivity should be a recognized part ol 
the teacher’s professional job and that 
all teachers should have some regular 
time provided for this activity. ‘The 
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Arlington staff has also felt that it was 
important that we recognize that learn- 
ing distributed time 


over a period 


generally brings about more improve- 
ment than does learning restricted to a 
specific period. In terms of these dis- 
satisfactions we have attempted to de- 
sign a school calendar for 1952-53 which 
would recognize both the need for time 
for in-service education on the part of 
all teachers and the desirability of spac- 
ing these periods of time throughout 
the school year. ‘Vhe Arlington school 
calendar, which has been adopted tor 
next year by the Arlington School 
Board, provides for six workshops 
spaced throughout the year. First of 
these will be the summer workshop, 
which will be held August 5-14, 1952. 
Attendance at this worshop will be vol- 
untary and credit may be obtained 
from nearby institutions for participa- 
tion in it. 

Second of the six workshops will be 
held August when all teachers 
new to Arlington in the school yea 
1952-53 will report for a week of orien- 

activities. The third workshop, 


18-22 


tation 
August 25-29, will include all Arlington 
teachers; they will engage in a week 
of in-service education and preparation 
for the job to begin with boys and girls 
the following week. 

None of these pre-school activities is 
unique, since new teacher orientation 
activities, summer workshops, and pre- 
session workshops are becoming ac- 
cepted pre actices In mz iny school systems. 
It is at this point, however, at which 
the Arlington staff felt that the job 
was not complete unless similar profes- 
sional growth periods might be spaced 
throughout the school year. In keeping 
with this, the fourth workshop will be 
held in Arlington on November 24- 
26, 1952 immediately preceding the 
Thanksgiving holiday. This calendar 
arrangement means that all children 
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will be out of school during the entire 
week in which ‘Thanksgiving 
This provides an opportunity for all 
\rlington pro- 
fessional growth activities at a time 
when they have met their new pupils 
and know the problems of instruction 
which they face, and while there is still 
time during the school year to do a 
great deal about these problems. 

Che fifth of the six workshops will 
be held January 29 and go, 1953 at 
what constitutes the middle of the 
school year. Boys and girls will be dis- 
missed for these days while all Arling- 
ton teachers again engage in in-service 
activities which they have 
selected. ‘The sixth and last in-service 
education workshop will occur April 
1-2, 1953 immediately preceding the 
Easter holiday. This provides an ex- 
tended Easter holiday for children and 
an opportunity for all teachers to again 
engage in professional planning for a 
two day period. 

This calendar arrangement seemed 
to the Arlington staff to respect the 
need for continuing opportunity to en- 
gage in the important activities of cur- 
riculum planning in a manner which 
respects the need to deal with problems 
throughout the school year. The August 
workshops will be the take-off, the plan- 
ning period for the development of a 
year-round program of in-service edu- 
cation. The November, January and 
April workshops provide time for in- 
volving all teachers in this program 
throughout the year. 

In providing the funds and the time 
for in-service growth of all of its staff, 
\rlington feels that it has taken impor- 
tant steps toward providing the means 
for continuous curriculum improve- 
ment.—C. Glen Fass, assoc late superin- 
tendent and director of instruction, 
Arlington County Public Schools, Arl- 
Virginia. 
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> Tidyman, Willard F. and Butterfield, 
Marguerite. Teaching the Language 
Arts. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951. 425 p. 


This book, intended as a college text 
book, offers guidance and help to any 
teacher who is concerned with language 
development as an integral part of in- 
dividual and group living. 

The introductory chapter is devoted 
to an examination of the trends in 
language teaching in the last three 
decades and draws attention to the shift 
from a drill-centered to a_pseudo- 
inspirational to a functional program. 

The nature and scope of the lan- 
guage program are treated through a 
discussion of language experiences, at- 
titudes, abilities, and skills. Continuity 
is treated through a presentation of di- 
vergent views on whether to lay out a 
program of work by grades, as in a 
course of study, or to set up desired 
sequences for classes and individuals in 
terms of their maturity and capacity. 

In planning a program of work for 
a class the authors suggest the checking 
of course of study and textbook objec- 
tives against pupil and community 
needs. In so doing it is recommended 
that the teacher compile and use a class 
language activities survey and an in- 
ventory of pupils’ abilities, skills and 
attitudes. The authors advise contin- 
uous evaluation of each child’s lin- 
guistic development. 

Separate chapters are devoted to such 
activities as dramatization and choral 
speaking, and to speech, handwriting, 
spelling and usage as well as the fields 
of oral and written communication. 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








Debatable Issues 


The most noteworthy points in this 
book seem to be the unbiased and well- 
documented handling of debatable is- 
sues; the emphasis placed on the part 
which the feelings and attitudes of the 
teacher and the learner play in the ac- 
quisition of language abilities and 
skills; and the close relationship shown 
between personality development and 
language facility. 

The authors make a distinction be- 
tween incidental and systematic lan- 
guage instruction. They insist upon the 
latter, and regard it as a “service pro- 
gram providing needed supplementary 
training.” 

Use of language texts in schools is 
countenanced by these authors. This 
view appears to the writer to be com- 
patible with the organismic concept of 
the learning process, in that it is sug- 
gested that the text be used by children 
as a handbook. The individual, the 
group, or class discovers a language 
need, defines the problem, and is mo- 
tivated to consult the text as a refer- 
ence book for appropriate practice be- 
fore using the learning again in the 
genuine situation. 

If you are one who feels that modern 
schools need a more vitalized type of 
language program, read Teaching the 
Language Arts. 

—Ruth B. Pritchard, Phillips 
Logan Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


and 


&Hulburd, David. This Happened in 
Pasadena. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. 166 p. 
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This is a factual readable narrative 
of an incident that is of importance to 
all persons interested in public educa- 
tion in America. Here is the story of 





Willard Goslin—a highly respected pro- 
fessional school administrator who was 
asked to resign as Superintendent of 
Schools in Pasadena, California; to re- 
sign a post for which the same School 
Board had sought him so eagerly just 
two short years before. However, this is 
more than his story. It is the story of 
any school system in this country today 
that is vulnerable to attack from out- 
side the local community as well as 
from within. 


A Public Relations Program Is a 
“Must” 


If the public schools are to be sup- 
ported adequately, the public must 
know the doings of the school. This 
calls for an adequate public relations 
program. Such a lack is well illustrated 
by this book. Although Mr. Goslin’s 
program was of proved educational 
value, the fact that it was not familiar 
to many of the citizens made it ex- 
tremely vulnerable to censure from both 
outside and inside influences. When 
persons through ignorance or through 
personal design attack the schools, only 
the community itself can save the 
schools. If the community does not un- 
derstand the goals of the school’s pro- 
gram and the methods being used to 
attain such goals, then there is no de- 
fense for the school or its personnel. As 
the result of such weakness in Pasadena 
the die was cast before the majority of 
the citizens knew the graveness of the 
situation. Thus when the danger be- 
came evident there were many eager to 
defend Mr. Goslin and his policies, but 
it was too late! From Mr. Hulburd’s 
account the crisis in the Pasadena 
schools was due to the negligence of the 
people within the community and to 
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the school personnel within the system 
to fully understand the school’s pro- 
gram. 

Allen A. Zoll and _ his 
Council for American 
claimed that his council and a number 
of its members did have a part in forc- 
ing Mr. Goslin’s resignation. Although 
the exact purposes of Mr, Zoll’s council 
are not clear, all people interested in 
education should know that Zoll’s prop- 
aganda can be disastrous to the best 
children in the public 


“National 
Education” 


interests of 
schools. 
Every teacher, school administrator, 
and school board member should read 
Hulburd’s complete story of the Pasa- 
dena affair: the personalities, the issues, 
and the machinations which lost an 
able educator his job. More impor- 
tantly, one should not fail to see how a 
local crisis in public education can be 
used by outside forces to further their 
own dangerous ends—an end designed 
to undermine the independence of the 
democratic school system in America. 
There are vociferous minorities in this 
country who would further their own 
goals at the expense of America’s chil- 
dren. Therefore, all well intentioned 
and intelligent people must be cogni- 
zant of these forces and their aims in 
order that schools everywhere be pre- 
pared for such attacks and better able 
to meet them. This book will help to 
give this understanding.—lrancis M. 
Freeman, Warrensville Heights, Ohio. 


NOTES ON OTHER CURRENT 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


A number of writers (M. H. Willing, 
John Guy Fowlkes, Edward Krug, Rus- 
sell ‘I. Gregg, and C. S. Liddle) pool 
their abilities in Schools and Our 
Democratic Society (Harper and Bros., 
1951. 530 p.) The book is a_ fresh, 
briskly written introduction to educa- 
tion with emphasis upon the school in 
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\merican society. The implications of 
democracy for education are clearly de- 
veloped and there are several good 
chapters on the role and _ status of 
teachers. 

Charlotte Buhler et al, Childhood 
Problems and the Teacher (Henry 
Holt and Co., 1952. 372 p.) is one of 
the first professional books to appear in 
1952. It is an unusual book meriting 
the use of that overworked adjective, 
“unique.” Essentially, it presents prac- 
tical advice for the classroom teacher 
concerned about children with prob- 
lems. Extensive use is made of case 
studies. 

Theodore Brameld, a liberal educa- 
tion philosopher, in Patterns of Educa- 
tional Philosophy (World Book Co., 
1950. 824 p.), has subordinated his 
usual preoccupation with social recon- 
struction through education to develop 
a sizeable study of philosophical view- 
points competing to influence Ameri- 
can education. It is well worth reading 
although the readers’ reactions obvi- 
ously will vary widely with their con- 
victions. 

Last autumn Lowry W. Harding re- 
leased an amusing volume of verses 
dealing with education, This 1951 An- 
thology in Educology (privately pub- 
lished; available through the author, 
The College of Education, Ohio State 
University. 78 p.) presents humor, 
often with a thread of irony, which is 
rare in flavor. A fine investment of 
$1.50 for the teacher with a sense of 
humor or a penchant for whimsey. 

[he increasing interest in atypical 
children should be nourished by two 
publications reaching this reviewer in 
recent months. The first of these is The 
Gifted Child prepared by the Ameri 
Association for Gifted Children 
and edited by Paul Witty (D. C. 
Heath, 1951. 338 p.). The second “is 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Isabel B. Lewis 
Commentator: Susan M. Lacy 





In her position as director of elementary education for the State of Washington, 
Susan M. Lacy, this month’s commentator, has firsthand knowledge of many action 


programs in curriculum development. She reports to us on two current examples of 


such programs, one within a school and the other within a professional group. 


Action Programs in Washington State 


SCHOOL PROJECT IN CONSERVATION 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS in East 
Wenatchee Junior High School recently 
demonstrated how a school can work 
together to improve its playfield and at 
the same time give students valuable 
learning experiences which cut across 
several subject areas. Robert Dintel- 
man is superintendent of East Wenat- 
chee, Washington, Public Schools, and 
Norbert N. Baugh is principal of the 
junior high school. Mr. Baugh tells the 
story in this way: 

To begin with, one end of our play- 
field was narrower than the other, be- 
cause of a sloping bank. We needed 
more playground area, so when the 
new bridge was built across the Co- 
lumbia River, the contractor for the 
approaches to the new bridge, Mr. 
Goodfellow, was contacted. We offered 
him the bank of dirt if he would bring 
in his equipment, haul the dirt away, 
and cut the remaining bank to grade, 
so that in the future bleachers could 
be built on the bank. Since he needed 
the dirt for the fill to the approaches 
to the bridge and since it was a fairly 
short distance to the bridge, he readily 
took us up on the proposition. It was 
amazing, the amount of work that was 
done in such a few short weeks with 
Mr. Gcodfellow’s equipment. 

The following spring some of the 
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members of the ninth grade science 
class who had been studying soil con- 
servation noticed the erosion taking 
place on the slope of the bank and 
wondered what they could do to pre- 
vent this. A planning committee was 
set up and, with the help of two teach- 
ers, a project was launched. Roy Jetter, 
Assistant Extension Agent for Douglas 
County, and Albert Blomdahl, USDA 
Soil Conservationist, were called into 
classrooms for their recommendations. 
These specialists were very much inter- 
ested in the project and helped us 
greatly in planning what to do to cor- 
rect erosion on the hill. They made five 
recommendations: 


e In order to hold back top soil, and 

also to improve the appearance of the 

hillside, small evergreen trees should 

be planted. 

e To add variety, Oriental arborvitaes 

should also be planted. 

e Red and creeping fescue grasses 

should be planted. 

e A row of multiflora rose should be 

planted at the base of the bank. 

e Washington State College should be 

contacted in order to work with us in 

supplying the plants needed. 
Washington State College was con- 

tacted and arrangements were made to 

purchase the necessary plants. In order 

to determine exactly where the plants 
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should be located one of the mathe- 
matics classes was invited to participate 
in the project. The photography club 
took a picture of the hillside showing 
the profile. This picture was then blown 
up and an exact profile of the hill was 
drawn. This diagram was about eight 
feet in length. The mathematics class 
then went to work and figured mathe- 
matically the exact location of each 
plant. ‘The number of trees to be or- 
dered through Washington State Col- 
lege was obtained from this diagram. 

When the plants arrived the science 
class began the work of planting the 
stock. The whole community, as well 
as the students, followed the project 
with very much interest. The local 
garden club promised to help with fu- 
ture landscaping. 

After part of the bank had been re- 
moved we found that we had about 
12,000 square feet of barren ground 
next to our playfield. It was brought to 
the attention of the Student Council 
that if we would seed this area we 
would then be able to straighten our 
football field and increase our play 
area. This matter was discussed in each 
of the homerooms and it was finally de- 
cided that it would cost too much 
money to hire the seeding of the 
ground. The students decided to finance 
the purchase of lawn seed and fertilizer 
necessary for the planting and to do 
the work themselves. 

The lawn is coming up now and it 
will be ready for use next fall. One 
mathematics class that is studying scale 
drawings has made a scale drawing of 
our playfield, showing the present turf, 
as well as the new lawn adjoining it. 
They are now going to locate the foot- 
ball field, basketball courts, track, 
horseshoe areas, and so forth, on the 
scale drawings. After the drawing is 
completed it will be presented to the 
Student Council for future use. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS WORK 
“TOGETHER 


ONE OF THE GROUPS working on 
curriculum problems in Washington 
State is the Elementary Principals As- 
sociation. In October the regional di- 
rectors met to consider ways in which 
the association could assist principals in 
furthering their professional growth 
and in providing professional leader- 
ship for curriculum improvement. 

After discussion of the particular 
problems in each region, the following 
topics were listed for study: 


e Theme of the national organization, 
“The Elementary School Library.” 

e Role of the principal in teacher edu- 
cation. (New certification standards.) 

e Planning for better evaluation of the 
school program. 

e Public relations in the classroom. 

e Role of the principal in good cur- 
riculum planning. 

e Improvement of building faculty 
meetings as curriculum planning units. 
e Examination of the encroachment of 
special activities at each grade level. 

e Building of guides for learning ac- 
tivities at each grade level. 

e Study of the grouping and _ place- 
ment problem in schools. 

e Development of better techniques of 
working together. 

e Provision for the physical activities 
for all children. 


Suggestions for next steps in organiz- 
ing study sections were: 


e If principals are not meeting to- 
gether regularly for cooperative work, 
do something about it. Get as many as 
possible together to discuss organiza- 
tional possibilities. 

e Be certain that meetings evolve 
around interests and needs of partici- 
pants. If group needs a suggestion, stress 
“instructional leadership.” 
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e Local groups that are already active 
would gladly send to the secretary in- 
formation about organization, activities 
and minutes of meetings. 

e Try to get superintendents to attend 
your meetings, and eventually special 
service people and classroom teacher 
representatives. 

e Do everything you can to get some- 
thing started. A beginning, no matter 
how insignificant, will pay dividends. 

e Stress informality and good fellow- 
ship so participants will feel secure in 
presenting their real problems. 


Groups in many sections of the state 
which were already working on these 
problems have been encouraged by the 
planning and the realization that they 
have a common purpose. New study 
groups have been formed. Their next 
step in late spring will be that of de- 
termining where they are, identifying 
areas in which they need more help, 
and developing better ways of working 
together.—Susan M. Lacy, director of 
elementary education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington. 





Continued from page 528 
Educating the Retarded Child by S. A. 
Kick and O. Johnson (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1951. 434 p.). Both 
volumes take a comprehensive ap- 
proach to the topic considered and 
seem certain to be widely used and 
accepted. 

W. A. Saucier’s Theory and Practice 
in the Elementary School (Macmillan 
Co., 1951. 515 p.) is out in a new edi- 
tion after 10 years. It remains a highly 
useful general work with chapters 
treating each area in the elementary 
program: reading, arithmetic, science, 
et cetera—Harold G. Shane, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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a unique NEW TEXT 


TEACHING 
CHILDREN 


in the 
MIDDLE GRADES 


by 
ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 


This text is the first to cover 
fully, and vividly, the character- 
istics and needs of children in the 
eight-to-eleven-year age group. 
Dr. Burrows writes with a 
warmth and an understanding 
which are the result of her wide 
experience with children at this 
level. Many fine illustrations. 


OTHER 

HEATH PROFESSIONAL BOOKS: 

‘THE GIFTED CHILp (American Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children; Paul Witty, 
Editor) 

GUIDING THE YOUNG CHILp (California 
School Supervisors Association; 
Helen Heffernan, Editor) 

THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMEN- 
rARY SCHOOL (Ruth G. Strickland) 
READING IN MODERN EDUCATION (Paul 

Witty) 


D.C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
Home Office: BOSTON 
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ASCD Regional Workshops . . . 


... At Indian Lake, Michigan 

* Regions V and VI will again hold their annual workshop August 10-16 at Indian 
Lake in Michigan’s 
northern peninsula. 
Theme is: “Immediate 
Planning for Curricu- 
lum Improvement.” Di- 
rectors are: Robert S. 
Harnack, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and William C. 
Kahl, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Enrollment fee: 
$10.00. Camp lodgings: 
$25.00. Send for infor- 

- aie _ mation and enrollment 
Participants in last year’s Indian Lake workshop. a Spang- 





ler, Chairman, Region V, P.O. Box ggo0, Crown Point, Indiana. 





... At Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia 


* Regions II and III are planning a one-week workshop to be held in rural West 
Virginia at the Jackson’s 
Mill camp and_= con- 
ference center, August 
18-23. Study groups on 
problems of community 
teamwork and curricu- 
lum improvement will 
be the principal features 
of the program. William 
M. Alexander, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, will be 
ee director of the work- 
Mt. Vernon Dining Hall at Jackson’s Mill camp. shop. 





Because of limitations in housing, approximately twenty-five persons may 
attend from each of the states in the two regions—Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and Delaware. 
Reservations should be made by applying directly to your state ASCD president 
before May 1. After May 1, the workshop will be open to general enrollment. 
Write to Maud J. Broyles, Assistant State Supervisor for Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Education, Capitol Building, Charleston, West Virginia, 
for further details concerning this program. 
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